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<NON  OMNIS  MORIAR;  MULTAQUE  PARS  MEI 
VITA  BIT  LIBITINAM.  USQUE  EGO  POSTER  A 
CRESCAM  LAUDE  RECENS/ 

Horace,  of  old  thou  sangest :  '  From  this  earth 

I  shall  not  wholly  die.* 
*Twas  true ;  thou  livest ;  from  thy  life  hath  birth 

Our  new-formed  company. 

Parent,  though  distant  by  a  thousand  miles 

And  twice  a  thousand  years ; 
We've  known  thee  long :  true,  not  with  infant  smiles. 

But  first  with  schoolboy  tears 

Compelled  to  know  thee  :  if  we  knew  thee  not. 

Were  punished  :  not  by  thee ! 
We  learnt,  forgot,  wrote  out,  again  forgot : 

Thy  endless  comity 

Won  us  at  length  :  though  rebel  Byrons  rate 

For  that  in  vain  we  strove. 
We  persevered,  and  through  long  years  of  hate 

Elaborated  love. 

And  free  thy  slaves  of  old  to  thee  return 

And  unconstrained  obey : 
Recrown  thee  king,  thy  precepts  all  relearn. 

Thy  inspiration  pray. 
B 


The  echoes  long  since  have  been  overheard 

Of  music-making  things ; 
No  new  wind  blows,  pipes  no  uncounted  bird 

A  new  song  no  man  sings. 

Men  listen  and  repeat,  (though  small  the  sum 

Of  all  the  tunes  of  time,) 
The  music  of  the  play  in  snatches  hum 

And  recollect  the  rhyme. 

And  as  to  cities,  down  from  far-ofF  hills 

The  long-drawn  channels  flow  ; 
In  parcelled  jets  and  regulated  rills 

From  house  to  house  they  go. 

And  still  give  life  to  men,  who  ne'er  have  proved 

The  bubbling  mountain  source  : 
So  we,  from  founts  of  music  far  removed, 

A  thronging  thirsty  force. 

Build  little  pipes  and  tap  the  larger  stream 

Of  channels  made  before. 
Content  through  them  to  hear  in  echoes  dim 

Pierian  torrents  roar. 

So  not  in  thee  did  native  sources  strong 

Of  flowing  music  mount : 
But  thou  didst  build  an  aqueduct  of  song 

From  Hippocrene's  fount ; 


From  whence  (while  others  foam  their  headlong  way, 

Of  their  own  waves  the  sport) 
Thy  ordered  jets  like  crystal  fountains  play 

Set  in  a  sunlit  court. 

Then  teach  us  this  thy  art,  whose  works  do  still 

Refresh  the  air  of  Rome  : 
Teach  us  from  purest  founts  to  draw  a  rill 

And  lead  a  streamlet  home. 

A.W. 


BALLAD  OF   GREY   WEATHER 

Cold  blows  the  drift  on  the  hill. 


> 


Sere  is  the  heather. 
High  goes  the  wind  and  shrill. 

Mirk  is  the  weather. 
Stout  be  the  front  I  show. 

Come  what  the  gods  send ! 
Plaided  and  girt  I  go, 

Forth  to  the  world's  end. 

My  brain  is  the  stithy  of  years. 

My  heart  the  red  gold. 
Which  the  gods  with  sharp  anguish  and  tears 

Have  wrought  from  of  old. 
In  the  shining  first  dawn  o'  the  world 

I  was  old  as  the  sky  : — 
The  morning  dew  on  the  field 

Is  no  younger  than  I. 

I  am  the  magician  of  life. 

The  hero  of  runes. 
The  sorrows  of  eld  and  old  strife 

Ring  clear  in  my  tunes. 
The  sea  lends  its  minstrel  voice. 

The  storm-cloud  its  grey ; 


And  ladies  have  wept  at  my  notes. 
Fair  ladies  and  gay. 

My  home  is  the  rim  of  the  mist. 

The  ring  of  the  spray. 
The  hart  has  his  corrie,  the  hawk  has  her  nest. 

But  I— the  Lost  Way. 
Come  twilight  or  morning,  come  winter  or  spring. 

Come  leisure,  come  war, — 
I  tarry  not,  I,  but  my  burden  I  sing 

Beyond  and  afar. 

I  sing  of  lost  hopes  and  old  kings 

And  the  maids  of  the  past. 
Ye  shiver  adrcad  at  my  strings. 

But  ye  hear  them  at  last. 
I  sing  of  vain  quests  and  the  grave — ■ 

Fools  tremble  afraid : 
I  sing  of  hot  life,  and  the  brave 

Go  forth  undismayed. 

I  sleep  by  the  well-head  of  joy 

And  the  fountain  of  pain. 
Man  lives,  loves  and  fights,  and  then  is  not, — 

I,  only,  remain. 
Ye  mock  me  and  hold  me  to  scorn, 

I  seek  not  your  grace  ; 
Ye  gird  me  with  terror, — forlorn, 

I  laugh  in  your  face.  J.  B. 

B  1 


VENTA   BELGARUM 

{A.  D.  y.  Id.  Mai,     A,  U.  C.  ^6'^l.) 

Ah  !  quam  resurgunt  irreparabilis 
Ignes  tepenti  corde  puertiae, 
Quantae  renascuntur  leporis 
Pectore  relliquiae  reposti. 
Cum  nos  receptant  moenia,  porticus, 
Notae  et  columnae  tempore  pristine, 
Quas  longa  saeclorum  coronat 
Multiplici  series  decore ! 
Quam  lene  puro  pensilis  aethere 
Splendore  tinguens  omnia  proluis, 
Largita  Lethaeos  sopores 
Numine  sidereo,  Diana, 
Quae,  ter  beatis  sorte  beatior, 
Noctes  novata  quotquot  eunt  vice 
Mutare,  sed  numquam  indecenti 
Corriperis  made  senectae. 
Et  vos  beatum,  moenia,  porticus, 
Fovetis  aevom,  fida  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  nee  vi  nee  timendo 
Temporis  imperio  domari. 


Morosa  nobis  caniticm  parat 
Actas  scnili  frigorc  vincicns 
Artus,  et  insectata  tardos 
Insolitis  cohibct  catenis  ^ 
Sed  vos  in  horas  deliciis  nova 
Ditare  pergunt  saecia  recentibus 
Promuntque  grandaevo  colores 
Marmore  qui  penitus  latebant. 
Inter  columnas  agmina  gcstiunt 
Lusisse  vestras  laeta  Cupidinum, 
Sacrique  secessus  susurrant 
Noctivagis  puerum  choreis  ^ 
Et  forte  de  tot  dulce  loqucntibus 
Divina  labris  pocula  ducitis 
Vivisque  fontes  ex  ocellis 
Perpetuae  capitis  iuventae. 
Infausta  quae  nos  abripuit  dies 
Vobis,  amici,  et  saevius  impulit 
Frustra  reluctantes  in  undas 
Sollicitae  strepitumque  vitae. 

R.  A. 


AN  IMPRESSION 

A  LITTLE  sadly,  but  how  tenderly. 

The  heavy  rain  of  May  drips,  warm  and  soft ; 

The  elms'  bronze  lace  of  twigs,  fan-spread  aloft. 
Touches  the  smoky  mist  that  blurs  the  sky  ^ 
The  mead  below  has  donnM  fresh  livery ; 

The  wet  tower  looms  out  in  the  west,  the  croft 

Shows  its  red  chimney  peering  o'er  the  loft. 
Where  the  green  leafage  splashes  bright  and  high  • 
For  Spring  is  brooding  amorous  over  all. 

And  Earth  has  waken'd  from  her  long  cold  sleep, 
Tho'  nought  her  sweet  grave  stillness  dares  to 
move, 
Yill  the  keen  pleading  of  a  lone  bird's  call 

Breaks  forth — and  all  the  silence  seems  to  leap 
Instinct  with  hope  and  grief  and  life  and  love. 

F.  Y.  P. 


AD  MUSAM  PERVICACEM 

Quale  nunc  iubes  melos 
Temptare,  Musa  ?  non  modos  Horati 

Teiumve  barbiton 
Acquare  cantu  dispares  volemus 

Lesbiae  nee  aureum 
Plectrum  Camenae  provocabit  audax 

Arte  non  sua  lyra  : 
Non  aemulari  nos  decet  CatuUa 

Quo  semel  metro  canit 
Flaccus,  canamus  ^  pauciora  livor 

Menda  carpet  invidus, 
Non  comparanda  multa  sic  habebit. 

Perge,  Musa,  quid  taces  ? 
Cur,  cur  moraris  ?  nunc  enim  canendum  est. 

Quod  can  as,  habere  te 
Negas  ?  habebis ;  dicito  salutem 

Plurimam  sodalibus : 
*  Coctusque  vester '  inquito  ^  secundo 

Sic  fruatur  alite, 
Ut  munus  a  nostro  iiaud  grave  exigetur, 

Multa  nee  gravis  premet 


lO 

Tarn  neglegentem/    Deprecata  tandem 

Haec  precaberis  deos : 
*  Ut  vernat  annus  arboresque  frondent, 

Sol  benignior  nitet 
Strepuntque  bruma  rivuli  fiigata, 

Vere  floreat  pari 
Vester,  sodales,  coetus  et  perennes 

Carminum  strepentium 
Volvantur  amnes  iam  gelu  revincti. 

Luce  Phoebus  aurea 
Spectet  secundusj  qua  solet,  poetas : 

Resque  suppetant  choro, 
De  quis  canatur ;  nos  oLjuLrjXoLvovfjLSv* 

W.  R.  H. 


XX 


SUMMER 

Her  cloak  is  of  the  purple  dusk  that  rims 
Beaches  remote  of  Mediterranean  seas; 
She  stars  her  hair  with  sparks  the  dolphin  frees 

From  moonless  calms  round  Sicily  as  he  swims : 

Her  smile  is  in  the  twinkling  flame  which  crowns 
The  sappy  furnace-labour  of  the  spring  ; 
Her  whisper  sets  the  vineyards  colouring, 

Her  feet  go  by  like  wind  upon  the  downs. 

The  sun  robs  half  the  night  to  contemplate  her 
(The  moon,  the  pearl  of  jealous  maidenhead. 
Glassed  in  a  pool  of  water  blushing  red)  ^ 

Roses  proclaim  and  lily-buds  await  her. 

She  takes  the  sunh'ght  captive  in  her  cups, 
And  all  the  rains  of  Earth  are  in  the  fruits. 
Whereon  to  songs  of  love  and  light  pursuits 

In  pleasure  and  magnificence  she  sups, 

I  saw  her  feasting  in  the  piUar'd  shade 
Encastled  in  the  inviolable  woods. 
And  lo!  the  veined  canopy  that  hoods 

The  fluted  trees,  an  access  rare  was  made 
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Whereby  the  sun  distilled  in  golden  pieces 
Slips  down  to  lap  about  her  and  about ; 
Whom  when  the  jealous  winds  would  fain  shut  out. 

So  much  the  more  his  eager  shower  increases. 

See  where  she  lodges  darkling,  unrecluse. 
When  silence  on  the  nightingales  is  come 
And  the  hot  crickets  in  the  grass  are  dumb  j 

Elves  of  the  season  printing  early  dews 

Easily  pass  that  semblance  of  a  watch 

The  heavy-headed  wind  of  evening  keeps. 
To  crown  her  balmy  threshold  while  she  sleeps. 

And  string  fresh  flowers  on  the  open  latch. 

Nothing  to  her  is  sealed  or  unpermitted. 
She  sweetens  foul  and  consecrates  profane ; 
Down  like  a  wish  she  settles  on  the  plain. 

And  Earth  hums  round  her,  fond  and  feeble-witted. 

Perfection  sits  upon  the  leaf  she  brushes, 

Perfection  creams  the  flower  beneath  her  feet ; 
For  her  the  notes  of  all  the  seasons  meet. 

Piped  in  a  knot  of  scented  river-rushes. 

And  he  who  pipes  (if  eyes  we  had  to  see 
What  wiser  men  saw  centuries  ago) 
Is  smooth  and  brown  of  skin  from  top  to  toe. 

Lithe,  leaning  at  his  ease  against  a  tree  • 
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A  drowsy-twinkling  eye,  a  pointed  car. 
Approve  the  air  his  fond  and  smiling  lips 
Yield  to  the  modulating  finger-tips ; 

On  his  slant  head  two  little  horns  appear. 

Trees,  birds,  and  clouds  to  his  wise  reed  incline  ; 
And  summer  laughs  to  list  how  as  he  wills 
The  huge  delight  of  the  warm  world  distils 

A  thread  of  music  simple  and  divine. 

J.  S.  P. 


H 


^QUI  TRANS   MARE   CURRUNT' 

Fair  though  the  sword-bright  mornings  shone. 
And  soft-sheathed  evenings  sank  upon 

That  April  paradise. 
Where  love  and  beauty  from  their  sleep 
Breathe  out  strange  charms  beneath  the  deep 

Italian  skies. 

Not  evening  haze,  nor  day's  keen  glow — 
Twin  dreams  of  Michelangelo — 

Turning  to  gold  from  white 
The  soaring  shepherd's  IHy  tower. 
Could  bring  again  for  one  brief  hour 

Full  joy  of  sight. 

Here  where  the  gods  bend  down  to  bless 
Warm  summer's  amorous  caress. 

Where  her  full  eyes  are  lit 
With  joy  so  tranquil,  it  might  seem 
The  Maker  slept,  and  in  a  dream 

Imagined  it. 


If 

Peace  only  mocks,  and  joy  deludes 
With  comfortless  beatitudes ; 

These  stream-reflected  spires. 
Gardens  beyond  the  world,  apart, 
And  meadows,  hold  not  that  one  heart 

My  heart  desires. 

They  are  but  as  a  marble  throne 
Whence  hath  the  weary  goddess  flown  ^ 

Dearer  to  me  now  are 
The  clatter  of  prosaic  feet. 
The  uproar  of  a  London  street. 

Dearer  by  far. 

Your  glance  that  smoke-wreathed  house-row  line 
Transmutes  by  alchemy  divine 

To  the  clear  Umbrian  light ; 
For  all  things  fair,  and  all  things  sweet 
There  in  your  deep  eyes  strangely  meet. 

And  all  things  bright. 

Like  changing  colours  of  the  sea. 
Your  eyes  man's  soul  reveal  to  me. 

Through  passion's  orbit  rolled. 
Thus  in  your  hands  my  heart,  full  lief. 
Bound  like  a  sickle-gathered  sheaf. 

Smiling  you  hold. 

A.  C.  M. 
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WAR  AND  'ARBITRATION' 

7^0  Arnold  Ward^  Esquire^  of  Balliol  College^  Arbiter  of 
the  Horace  Club^  May  ii,  i8c)8,-  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Club^  at  ivhich  the  writer  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  present. 

Dear  Arbiter,  what  loss  is  mine 

Who  may  not  feel  your  pleasant  sway 
On  this  our  circle's  natal  day 

Dealing  the  law  of  song  and  wine ; 

Our  natal  day — what  apter  hour 

To  bid  an  ancient  altar  smoke 

With  latter  incense  and  invoke 
Old  Flaccus  to  return  in  power  ? 

For  now  the  tender  spring  is  green, 
The  floods  run  oiF,  the  budding  brake 
With  gusty  flaws  is  all  aquake, 

And  showers  glint  the  gusts  between  ; 

And  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade 
Scholar  and  athlete  fleet  the  time. 
And  search  the  truth  and  build  the  rhyme. 

And  ply  the  bat  and  bend  the  blade  j 
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When  hark !  across  our  sheltered  life, 
fiorne  on  a  sudden  blast  of  fate 
That  rudely  rocks  the  ship  of  state, 

TTie  rumour  and  the  roar  of  strife  ! 

And  o'er  the  seas  and  round  the  earth 
Echoes  an  awful  voice  of  doom, 
From  battle-guns  that  harshly  boom 

The  death  of  empire  and  the  birth. 

Even  so  amid  some  studious  theme, 
Horace  heard  burst  the  storm  of  war. 
Pondering  his  philosophic  lore 

In  the  cool  groves  of  Academe, 

And  doffed  the  gown  and  drew  the  sword. 
On  Caesar's  legions  madly  flung 
And  failed,  and  goading  hunger  stung 

Hot  youth  to  many  a  critic  word  : 

Till  when  to  easier  fortune  come. 

His  tact  and  mood  to  ripeness  grown. 
He  found  himself  and  made  his  own 

The  glory  and  the  force  of  Rome  : 

Who  deftly  happy  yet  shall  hold. 

Through  peace,  through  war,  poetic  place. 
Right  laureate  of  a  ruling  race. 
And  loved  alike  of  young  and  old. 

T.  H.  W. 
c  1 
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HORACE 

Thou  comest  not  with  high-anointed  grace  j 

Thou  preachest  with  a  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
A  Roman,  in  a  Grecian  garb. 
Cynic,  without  his  poison -barb. 
Nor  carest  much ; 

And,  when  thou  singest,  in  thy  strain 

We  lack  the  cry  of  lyric  pain. 

The  feeling  touch ; 

No  young  Catullus'  breath  of  fire. 

Of  boundless  unattained  desire  : 

Nor  Virgil's  music  of  the  spheres 

Entrancing  with  a  touch  of  tears  : 

Thou  art  not  such. 

Nor  throned  high  among  the  stars  art  thou, 

Immortal,  with  a  God's  far-radiant  brow : 

But  here  on  earth  thy  lot  is  to  remain 

With  just  one  sigh  for  good  we  might  attain  • 
(^  Poor  mortals,  what  a  sorry  lot. 
Who  see  your  good,  but  seek  it  not ;') 

One  sigh,  or  sob — then  art  thou  free  again. 

Yet,  Horace,  come,  our  guest  to-day. 

Dearest  of  worldlings,  grave  and  gay ! 

Come  with  the  careless  Attic  dress 
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Veiling  a  Roman's  seriousness ! 
And  teach  us — thou  canst  teach  in  song, 
Yet,  pleading,  do  the  Muse  no  wrong — 
Teach  us  to  live  without  pretence, 
Not  seeking  wealth,  but  competence. 
Like  men  of  old  : 
With  high  discourse,  and  living  plain, 
The  feast  of  wit  without  champagne. 
Temperate  in  all !  too  proud  to  care 
For  splendours  of  the  Millionaire ; 

Our  wits,  our  gold  ! 
Yet  skilled  to  keep  a  proper  state. 
We  welcome  virtue,  small  or  great — 
All  come  to  Oxford,  soon  or  late — 
Only,  avaunt  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Of  place,  or  birth,  or  money  proud  ! 
With  braggart  airs  and  voices  loud ! 
All  others  hail !     Maecenas,  Caesar,  come. 
We  welcome  all  to  learning's  ancient  home ; 
All  equal  here,  in  this  our  lettered  Rome. 
So,  Horace,  come,  and  one  more  string 
Add  to  thy  lyre !     Forget  not !     Bring 
The  patriot  strain  !     Sound  trumpets,  swell 
The  note  that  Romans  loved  so  well ; 
When  with  a  tramp  like  to  the  roar 
Of  breakers  on  a  sounding  shore. 
It  bade  her  legions,  charging  home. 
Think  of  the  life  they  owed  to  Rome ! 


So  let  us  hear,  and  let  the  theme 

Be  Empire !  not  in  vain  the  dream, 

(While  thine  and  Virgil's  noblest  strain 

On  Empire's  glories  still  remain  :) 
That  they,  earth's  kings,  who  world -dominion  hold. 
Their  sceptres  sway  for  duty,  not  for  gold. 
Dispensers  they  of  justice,  law. 
To  curb  the  proud  and  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 

Where'er  they  be,  from  Calpe's  wave 

To  Parthia,  once  the  Roman's  grave ; 
And  wider  still,  wherever  waters  run. 
Following  the  golden  pathway  of  the  sun ; 

Onward  we  go — ^for  weal  or  woe ; 

True  conquest's  dose  is  conquest  just  begun. 

Then,  master  of  the  jewel'd  phrase, 

The  golden  line,  the  polished  lays, 

With  meaning  clear  as  chrysolite. 

Most  musical,  most  exquisite  • 
We  greet  thee  first,  the  sober  judge  of  life. 
With  pregnant  saw,  and  homely  wisdom  rife ; 

Then  seat  thee  on  the  lyric  throne 

Of  Sappho  and  Anacreon, 
With  great  Alcaeus,  all  in  one  : 

And  in  these  days  of  lavish  praise 

We  learn  from  thee  our  careless  aim  to  raise  : 

For  life  is  short,  art  only  lives  and  stays. 

A.  G.  B. 
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A.  D  G. 
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THE  GIPSY'S  SONG  TO  THE 
LADY   CASSILIS 

*•  Whereupon  the  Faas^  coming  down  from  the  gates  of 
Gallo'way^  did  so  heiuitch  my  lady  that  she  forgat 
husband  and  kin^  and  follonued  the  tinkler* s  piping.* 

(Chap-hook  of  the  Raid  of  Cassilis.) 

The  door  is  open  to  the  wall. 

The  air  is  bright  and  free  ; 
Adown  the  stair,  across  the  hall. 

And  then — the  world  and  me  • 
The  bare  grey  bent,  the  running  stream. 

The  fire  beside  the  shore. 
And  we  will  bid  the  hearth  farewell, 

And  never  seek  it  more. 

My  love. 

And  never  crave  it  more. 

And  you  shall  wear  no  silken  gown. 

No  maid  shall  bind  your  hair  • 
The  yellow  broom  shall  be  your  gem. 

Your  braid  the  heather  rare. 
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Athwart  the  mcx)r,  adown  the  hill. 

Across  the  world  away ; 
The  path  is  long  for  happy  hearts 

That  sing  to  greet  the  day. 

My  love. 

That  sing  to  greet  the  day. 

When  morning  cleaves  the  eastern  grey 

And  the  lone  hills  are  red  • 
When  sunsets  light  the  evening  way 

And  birds  are  quieted  j 
In  autumn  noon  and  spring-tide  dawn, 

By  hill  and  dale  and  sea, 
The  world  shall  sing  its  ancient  song 

Of  hope  and  joy  for  thee. 

My  love, 

Of  hope  and  joy  for  thee. 

And  at  the  last  no  solemn  stole 

Shall  on  thy  breast  be  laid  • 
No  mumbling  priest  shall  speed  thy  soul. 

No  charnel  vault  thee  shade. 
But  by  the  shadowed  hazel  copse, 

Aneath  the  greenwood  tree 
Where  airs  are  soft  and  waters  sing, 

Thou'lt  ever  sleep  by  me. 

My  love, 

Thou'lt  ever  sleep  by  me. 

J.B. 
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QUEEN   BEBBA 

j4  Ijady  of  the  South  'who  'was  given  in  Marriage  to 
the  King  of  Northumhria, 

QiTEEN  whom  King  Ida  carried  forth 

Out  of  the  golden  summer-time 
To  his  sca-castle  by  the  North, 
His  sunless  dime, 

Passion  and  laughter  and  the  call 

Of  summer  in  your  veins  like  wine ; 
He  led  you  with  high  festival 
Adown  the  line 

Of  faces  seaworn  as  their  stem 

Rock- rampart  furrowed  by  the  foam  ;,-<-.,•      :. 
You  knew  your  heart  must  ever  yearn    -.^  />  .***^  •  * 
For  that  far  home 

Deep  in  the  wood-embosomed  shire  j  •    **•;  .*' 

Two  such  eternal  bonds  were  set  '-<i^*r. 
Around  your  breast,  supreme  desire,      *-'"'' 
Supreme  regret. 

D  iv^y  >  i 
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As  passed  the  days  in  that  lone  keep. 

Gaunt  as  a  solitary  soul. 
Into  the  visions  of  your  sleep 
Fancies  oft  stole. 

Deep-stretched  with  closed  eyes  on  the  grass 

You  gazed  into  the  sun's  full  glow. 
Or  watched  the  flickering  shadows  pass, 
As  long  ago. 

And  you  could  see  your  lover  there 

Come  singing  with  the  breeze. 
And  catch  a  gleam  of  golden  hair 
Across  the  trees. 

Soon  in  this  struggle  of  distress 

A  dullness  steeled  your  dancing  eyes, 
Grey  skeins  wound  through  your  lustrous  tress, 
O  Queen  of  sighs. 

The  frolic  fancy  left  your  heart, 

The  wilful  freedom  undismayed. 
Monotonous  you  dwelt  apart. 
Sombre  and  staid. 

So  thus,  grey,  regular,  and  old. 

Joyless  upon  that  windswept  hill. 
You  slipped  away  from  sorrow,  cold 
At  last,  and  still. 
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And  thus  men  conversed  of  that  fate, 

<  She  came,  the  daughter  of  the  South, 
Love's  throne  her  eyes  impassionate, 
Love's  song  her  mouth. 

« She  first  to  us  the  gift  of  song 

From  sun-enchanted  lands  did  bring, 
One  worthy  to  be  held  in  long 
Remembering.* 

A.  C.  M. 
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THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  VICTORIA 

Second  Madrigal, 

No  more,  ye  Shepherds  and  Nymphs  of  Diana, 

Attune  your  praises  of  fair  Oriana^ 

Enough  of  dame  and  damsel  olden. 

Glories  of  the  ages  golden. 

Of  maid  and  mother,  bride  and  widow, 

Helen,  Penelope,  and  Dido; 

Of  what  in  classic  tale  hath  been 

The  Carian  or  the  Palmyrene ; 

Or  what  is  fabled  in  romaunt. 

Of  Britomart  and  Bradamant ; 

Or  whom  the  world  hath  later  seen. 

Brave  Boadicea  and  proud  Gloriana, 

Philippa  tender,  pious  Anna, 

Mary  Theresa  or  great  Catharine ; 

Here  is  a  Queen, 

Their  flourished  trophies  all,  above, 

A  wider  realm  compelling 

With  virtues  more  excelling. 

Crowning  its  arts  and  arms,  crown'd  with  its  love ! 
Then  sing,  ye  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  Deo  Gloria  I 
Victoria,  long  live  Victoria,  long  reign  Victoria ! 

T.  H.  W. 
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BEMBRIDGE  HARBOUR   IN 
JANUARY 

The  air,  a  liquid  crystal,  flowed 

O'er  sea  and  land,  till  pure  from  stain 

And  jewel-clear  their  colours  glowed. 
As  in  a  glass  of  Claude  Lorraine. 

The  water,  like  a  sheet  of  steel. 
Mirrored  the  moveless  swans  afloat. 

The  solemn  Sabbath-keeping  wheel. 
The  masts  of  many  a  fishing  boat. 

Around  the  harbour,  spire  and  tree 
Were  etched  against  the  vaulted  blue ; 

Across  the  strait  were  plain  to  see 
The  trees  and  spires  of  Portsmouth  too. 

So  still  the  scene  was,  so  refined. 
It  seemed  a  sleight  of  magic  art. 

Till  in  a  gust  of  sudden  wind 

The  scent  of  coltsfoot  cheered  my  heart. 

H.  C.  B. 

D    X 
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VERA   IVANOVNA 

Vera  opened  wide  her  door 

Looking  to  the  East, 
Spreading  yew-boughs  on  the  floor 

For  our  Lady's  feast. 

Through  the  forest  grey  with  moss 

Rode  the  young  boyar. 
On  his  cap  a  silver  cross 

Glittered  like  a  star. 

^  Little  daughter,  give,  I  pray. 

Give  me  kvas  to  drink, 
I  have  ridden  ft,r  to-day 

Till  I  wellnigh  sink.' 

Kvas  she  gave  him,  and  his  look 
Thanked  her  more  than  speech. 

By  the  bridge  he  crossed  the  brook 
Near  the  riven  beech. 

In  the  Kremlin  chapel  he 

Bows  beside  the  Tsar, 
It  is  nought  to  him  that  she 

Dreams  of  him  afar. 
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Stirosta  Stcphin  would  crown 

Vera  bride  in  May, 
He  is  but  a  peasant  clown. 

Vera  saith  him  nay. 

'  Nay,  my  heart  in  Jove  so  rich. 

It  is  lost  to  me. 
Lost,  Stephan  Ant6novitch, 

Lost,  but  not  to  thee/ 


J.  W. 
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«HORAS  NON  NUMERO  NISI 
SERENAS ' 

To  C.  E,  Kempe^  Esqutre^  of  Old  Flace^  Landfield^  Sussex^ 
in  ivhose  house  and  garden  are  many  sun~dials  of 
antique  fashion. 

This  Riddle  of  thyne  Howse,  myne  hoste,  I  prithee, 

rede  yt  mee. 
Wherefore  yn  Chaumbre  and  yn  Garth  soe  manie  Dyals 

bee? 
Have  you  more  Howres  here  to  marke  than  other  fblke 

may  telle  ? 
Nay,  now  ye  Reason  and  ye  Rhyme  of  alle  I  wot  yt  wel : 
Eche  sunnie  Howre  "'tis  Dyals'  taske  to  note  yt  pre- 

sentlie  • 
Eche  Howre  within  thy  Walles,  O  Frend,  yt  goeth 

sunnilie ! 

T.  H.  W. 
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BACCHYLIDES 

*  O  QUI  pulvere  tarn  diu  latebas 
Contcctus  Phario,  videre  lucem 
Quo  fato  tibi  contigit,  pocta  ? ' 

'  Corvorum  minor/  ille  ait,  <  duorum 
Convellam  illi  aquilae  caput  malignac, 
Quam  nunc  posteritas  a  mat  colitque, 
Quam  livore  et  iniquitate  plenam 
Fecit  nescio  quae  superstitem  sors, 
Tot  tanto  melioribus  sepultis. 
En  frontem  alitis !    "  hostibus  fugatis 
Portus  deferar  in  sinus  apricos." 
Ain'  vero,  o  bone  ?     "  rete  sustinentis 
Ritu  corticis,  baud  aquae  subibo." 
Talem  quis  ferat  ?    obvius  minad 
Longis  prosilui  minax  tenebris, 
Hunc  ut  concuterem  superbientem/ 

*  Verum  est  quod  quereris,  senex,  fatemur  : 
Nostras  Pindarus  occupavit  aures. 

Sed  quail  Aonium  domare  cycnum 
Cantu  nunc  properas  ?   quid  e  tenebris 
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Istis,  quod  placeat  magis,  reduces  ? ' 
'  Dicam  Thesea,  Cnosiam  ut  carinam 
Saltu  liquerit  anulumque  salso 
Raptum  ex  aequore  vexerit  stupentem 
Ad  natum  lovis.     inde  personabo 
Laudes  Herculeas,  ut  ad  nigrantes 
Umbrarum  penetrarit  usque  sedes 
Utque  umbra  obvia  coniugem  precanti 
Oenidae  adnuerit  viro  sororem. 
Mox,  cum  magnus  erit  canendus  Aiax, 
Non  astus  referam  impios  Ulixis 
Et  mortem  miser  am  et  rubens  bidentum 
Ferrum  sanguine,  sed  fugas  ab  altis 
Troum  puppibus  Hectoremque  pulsum. 
Et  rursus  mihi  concinetur  idem 
Theseus  in  patriam  redux  ovansque ; 
Ignari  metuent  et  inquieti 
Aegeus  Colchaque  conloquentur  uxor. 
His  addam  subito  furore  mentem 
Raptas  Proetidas,  et  graves  iniquae 
Reginae  superum  canentur  irae, 
Et  fato  simili  vagans  per  orbem 
Falsis  cornibus  induetur  lo. 
Haec  et  plura  habeo  :  piger  caveto 
Boeotus  :  rapiam,  puto,  coronam 
Haerentem  capiti,  licet  per  aevum 
Vestras  sic  prior  occuparit  aures.' 
^  Hoc  si  perficies,  geres  profecto 
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Magnam  rem  memorabilcmquc  multum. 
Verum  protinus  ad  tuas  tenebras 
Curres,  si  sapies,  avunculumque 
Arccsscs  socium.     Simonidca 
Musa  laetificabimur  recepta, 
Et,  scu  vinccre  scu  procax  repulsam 
Vobis  Fors  tulerit,  lucrum  hoc  lucrati 
Multas  sic  tibi  gratias  agemus.' 

W.  R.  H. 
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OCTOBER 

I  STOOD  among  the  leaves  that  strewed  the  grass, 
I  heard  them  rustling  in  their  ruinous  heaps, 

Like  footfalls  of  the  dead  that  lightly  pass. 
And  in  that  mournful  harvest  autumn  reaps 
The  sullen  wind  now  creeps. 

Time's  breath  it  was  stirred,  and  sighed 
To  think  of  the  deep  ravage  he  had  made 

In  all  the  leafy  glory  of  June's  pride. 

The  stripped  and  naked  trees,  the  leaves  decayed 
The  clayey  earth  to  hide, 

As  an  imperial  mantle,  soiled  and  worn. 

Hides  an  old  beggar's  limbs  :  yet  still  it  shows 

That  once  it  fell  round  an  imperial  form. 

So  the  dead  leaves  on  which  the  soft  rain  flows 
Recall  their  glory  gone. 

E.  W. 
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SUSSEX   DRINKING   SONG 

They  sell  gcxxl  beer  at  Hazlemere 

And  under  Guildford  Hill ; 
At  little  Cowfold,  as  Tve  been  told, 

A  beggar  may  drink  his  fill. 
TTiere  is  a  good  brew  in  Amberley  too, 

And  by  the  Bridge  also  ; 
But  the  swipes  they  take  in  at  the  Washington  Inn 
Is  the  very  best  beer  I  know. 

With  my  here  it  goes,  there  it  goes. 

All  the  fun  's  before  us. 
The  door 's  ajar  and  the  barrel  is  sprung, 
The  tipple  *s  aboard  and  the  night  is  young ; 
I  am  singing  the  best  song  ever  was  sung. 
And  it  has  a  rousing  chorus. 

If  I  were  what  I  never  can  be. 

The  Master  or  the  Squire ; 
If  you  gave  me  the  rape  from  here  to  the  sea, 

Which  is  more  than  I  desire  : 
Then  all  my  crops  should  be  barley  and  hops. 

And  did  my  harvest  fail, 
I'd  sell  every  rood  of  my  acres,  I  would, 

For  a  bellyful  of  good  ale.  H.  B. 


A   DEDICATION 

To  J,  S.  P.  ivith  a  Book  of  Verse, 

When  you  and  I  were  little  tiny  boys 
We  took  a  most  impertinent  delight 

In  foolish,  painted,  and  misshapen  toys 

That  hidden  mothers  brought  to  us  at  night. 

Do  you,  that  have  the  child's  diviner  part — 
The  dear  content  a  love  familiar  brings — 

Take  these  imperfect  toys,  tiU  in  your  heart 
They  too  attain  the  forms  of  perfect  things, 

H.  B. 
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FROM   THE  PENTLANDS  LOOKING 
NORTH   AND   SOUTH 

Around  my  feet  the  clouds  are  drawn 
In  the  cold  mystery  of  the  dawn  : 
No  breezes  cheer,  no  guests  intrude, 
My  mossy,  mist-clad  solitude : 
When  sudden  down  the  steeps  of  sky 
Flames  a  long,  lightening  wind.     On  liigh 
The  steel-blue  arch  shines  clear,  and  far, 
In  the  low  lands  where  cattle  are, 
Towns  smoke.     And  swift,  a  haze,  a  gleam, — 
The  Firth  lies  like  a  frozen  stream. 
Reddening  with  mom.     Tall  spires  of  ships. 
Like  thorns  about  the  harbour^s  lips. 
Now  shake  faint  canvas,  now,  asleep, 
Their  salt,  uneasy  slumbers  keep ; 
While,  golden -grey,  o'er  kirk  and  wall 
Day  wakes  in  the  ancient  capital. 

Before  me  lie  the  lists  of  strife. 

The  caravanserai  of  life. 

Whence  from  the  gates  the  merchants  go 

On  the  world's  highways  ^  to  and  fro 
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Sail  laden  ships ;  and  in  the  street 
The  lone  foot-traveller  shakes  his  feet. 
And  in  some  corner  by  the  fire 
Tells  the  old  tale  of  heart's  desire. 
There,  there,  from  alien  seas  and  skies 
Comes  the  far-quested  merchandise  : — 
Wrought  silks  of  Khassa,  Mocha's  ware 
Brown-tinted,  fragrant,  and  the  rare 
Thin  perfumes  which  the  roses'  breath 
Has  sought,  immortal  in  her  death  : 
Gold,  gems  and  spice,  and  haply  still 
The  red,  rough  largess  of  the  hill. 
Which  takes  the  sun  and  bears  the  vines 
In  the  blue  misty  Apennines. 
And  he  who  treads  the  cobbled  street 
To-day  in  the  cold  north  may  meet. 
Come  month,  come  year,  the  dusky  East, 
And  share  the  Caliph's  secret  feast : 
Or  in  the  toil  of  wind  and  sun 
Bear  pilgrim-stafF,  forlorn,  fordone, 
Till  o'er  the  steppe,  athwart  the  sand. 
There  gleam  the  gates  of  Samarcand. 
The  ringing  quay,  the  weathered  face. 
Fair  skies,  dusk  hands,  the  ocean  race. 
The  palm-girt  isle,  the  ice-bound  shore. 
Gales  and  hot  suns  the  wide  world  o'er, 
Grey  north,  red  south,  and  burnished  west. 
The  goals  of  the  old  tireless  quest. 
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Leap  in  the  smoke,  immortal,  free, 
Where  shines  yon  morning  fringe  of  sea. 


1  turn,  and  lo !  the  moorlands  high 
Lie  still  and  frigid  to  the  sky. 
The  film  of  morn  is  silver-grey 
On  the  red  heather,  and  away 
Dim,  distant,  set  in  ribs  of  hill. 
Green  glens  are  shining,  stream  and  mill, 
Clachan  and  kirk  and  garden-ground. 
All  silent  in  the  hush  profound 
Which  haunts  alone  the  hills'  recess. 
The  antique  home  of  quietness. 
Nor  to  the  folk  can  piper  play 
The  tune  of  ^  Hills  and  Far  Away,* 
For  they  are  with  them.     Morn  can  fire 
No  peaks  of  weary  heart's  desire. 
Nor  the  red  sunset  flame  behind 
Some  ancient  ridge  of  longing  mind. 
For  Arcady  is  here,  around. 
In  lilt  of  stream,  in  the  clear  sound 
Of  lark  and  moorbird,  in  the  old 
Gay  glamour  of  the  evening  gold. 
And  so  the  wheel  of  seasons  moves 
To  kirk  and  market,  to  mild  loves 
And  modest  hates,  and  still  the  sight 
Of  brown  kind  faces,  and  when  night 
E  % 
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Draws  dark  around  with  age  and  fear 
Theirs  is  the  simple  hope  to  cheer. 
A  land  of  peace  where  old  romance 
And  ghostly  shine  of  helm  and  lance 
Still  dwell  by  castled  scarp  and  lea. 
And  the  lost  homes  of  chivalry. 
And  the  good  fairy  folk,  my  dear. 
Who  speak  for  cunning  souls  to  hear. 
In  nook  of  glen  and  bower  of  hill 
Sing  of  the  Happy  Ages  still. 


O  Thou  to  whom  man's  heart  is  known. 
Grant  me  my  morning  orison. 
Grant  me  the  rover's  path — to  see 
The  dawn  arise,  the  daylight  flee. 
In  the  far  wastes  of  sand  and  sun ! 
Grant  me  with  venturous  heart  to  run 
On  the  old  highway  where  in  pain 
And  ecstasy  man  strives  amain. 
Conquers  his  fellows,  or,  too  weak. 
Finds  the  great  rest  which  wanderers  seek. 
Grant  me  the  joy  of  wind  and  brine. 
The  zest  of  food,  the  taste  of  wine. 
The  fighter's  strength,  the  echoing  strife. 
The  high  tumultuous  lists  of  life — 
May  I  ne'er  lag,  nor  hapless  fall. 
Nor  weary  at  the  battle-call. 
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But  when  the  even  brings  surcease 
Grant  mc  the  happy  moorland  peace ; 
That  in  my  heart's  depth  ever  lie 
That  ancient  land  of  heath  and  sky ; 
Where  the  old  rhymes  and  stories  fall 
In  kindly,-  soothing  pastoral. 
There  in  the  hills  grave  silence  lies. 
And  Death  himself  wears  friendly  guise. 
There  be  my  lot,  my  twilight  stage. 
Dear  city  of  my  pilgrimage. 


J.B. 
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TO  ...  . 

There  is  something  in  your  eyes 
Tend'rer  than  the  evening  skies. 
Softer  than  the  Southern  breeze, 
Brighter  than  the  sunlit  seas. 

More  immortal  than  the  stars. 

There  is  something  in  your  hair. 
Something  wonderfully  fair, 
Finer  than  the  finest  gold. 
And  in  grace  more  manifold 
Than  the  yellow  daffodils. 

There  is  something  in  your  lips 
Which  doth  make  them  to  eclipse 
All  the  lips  that  ever  were. 
Something  more  remote  and  rare 
Than  a  vision  of  the  truth. 

Never  so  was  any  face 
Full  of  mystery  and  grace, 
Calmer  than  the  calm  hereafter. 
Gladder  than  the  springs  of  laughter. 
Sadder  than  the  fount  of  tears. 

R.  A. 
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E.  A.  LECTICA   VECTO  OCCURRIT 
MOTOR 

(£.  A,^  cum  ei  lectica  equestri  vecto  occurrisset  motor ^fugato 
equo  quod  tamen  aurigae  diligentia  incolumis  evenit^ 
gratulatur  amicus.") 

Te  gratulantis  vox  adeat  sine. 
Cum  salva  tanto  fata  pcriculo 
Nactus  per  omne  acvum  fliturum 
Quidlibet  aequo  animo  mancbis. 
Nam  te  supinum  cum  veheret  via 
Lectica  nota,  monstra  procul,  procul 
Portenta :  longinquo  Sabinus 
Ille  lupus  latitabat  antro. 
Heu,  nesciebas  quid  tibi  barbarus 
Motor  pararet :  qui  furiosior 
Advectus  Indorum  harmamaxis 
Terruit  attonitum  caballum  • 
Non  hos  timorcs  Hippolyto  dedit 
Horrenda  visu  missa  mari  fera ; 
(A  !  quae  tibi  ob  turpem  repulsam 
Phaedra  graves  parat  ultiones?) 
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Nec  tarn  tremendo  condtus  impetu 
Caliginosos  Dis  agitans  equos 
Aufert  repugnantem  puelJam 
Florilegam  Siculis  in  agris : 
Quern  iam,  retractis  ni  retinaculis 
Tardasset  acres  Automedon  ftigas, 
Ex  machina  in  terras  reversa 
Crediderim  et  tibi  adesse  divum. 


A.W, 
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AN  AUGUST  DAY  IN  GARDENA 

A  BLOOM  o'crtides  the  forest  sides 

Like  Autumn  on  the  grape ; 
Much  light  upon  the  mountain  hides 

His  starkly  hammered  shape. 

High  flies  the  wind  and  straight,  he  crisps 

Clear  skies  above  the  South ; 
Moon-coloured  cloud  in  shuffled  wisps^ 

Unrolls  before  his  mouth. 

0*er  North  wind  loud  and  lucent  cloud 

The  master  sun  supreme, 
Holds  all  a  happy  valley  bowed 

Enchanted  in  a  dream  : 

Dream  such  as  human  hearts  indulge 

When,  with  a  sudden  birth. 
Silence  and  solitude  divulge 

The  secret  of  the  earth. 

J.  S.  P. 
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THE  AVOWAL 

After  VtlBers  de  Plsle-Adam^  <  VAveu  {Conte  d" Amour): 

Forest  and  plain  are  lost  to  me. 
And  the  keen  Aprils  of  old  days :    ( 

Lend  me  thy  lips — their  breath  shall  be 
The  fragrance  of  the  woodland  ways ! 

For  me  the  sullen  seas  are  not, 

Their  tides,  their  echoes,  and  their  graves : 
Whisper  some  word,  I  care  not  what — 

'Twill  be  the  murmur  of  the  waves ! 

With  an  imperial  gloom  opprest, 
My  spirit  dreams  of  suns  declined : 

Oh  I  hide  me  there,  on  thy  wan  breast — 
The  stillness  of  the  nights  Fll  find ! 

F.  Y.  E. 
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BLUE  WATER 

Westward  steams  the  strong  ship  plunging,  plunging 

headlong  through  the  brine, 
Triumph  of  an  age  of  science,  passionless,  just  not 

divine. 
She  is  modern,  I  am  modern,  I  that  look  with  eyes  of 

scorn 
Back  to  brigs  from  Acapulco  stemming  slowly  round 

the  Horn. 
Poesy  of  ships  hath  perished,  saith  the  artist,  and  it  died 
When  the  new  steam-driven  paddles  drave  the  sails  from 

Thames  and  Clyde. 
Nay,  it  is  not  so,  the  column  wrought  of  coal-smoke 

mile  on  mile 
Cannot  hide  the  glorious  lovelight  lurking  in  the  sea's 

calm  smile. 
Cannot  hide  its   eyes  of  anger  when   the  ropes   and 

timbers  wail, 
Cowering  at  the  stroke  that  bends  them  leeward  from 

the  smiting  gale. 
O  blue  water!     O  blue  water!    daring  science  dares 

not  all, 
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TO 

Thou  wilt  not  resign  thy  glamour,  O  blue  water,  at 

her  call. 
While  the  great  propeller  circles,  while  the  furnace  pants 

and  roars, 
I  can  picture  older  oceans  bearing  braver  sails  and  oars. 
See  the  tempest-worn  Odysseus  wrecked  upon  a  magic 

strand. 
See  the  snake-prows  of  Karlsefhi  hover  under  New- 
foundland, 
See  a  greater  than  Odysseus  anchor  in  the  Western 

main. 
Winner  of  an  empire  bringing  ruin  and  defeat  to  Spain, 
See  the  battle-line  of  Nelson  form  along  the  Zealand 

shore 
While  the  cannon  of  the  Kronborg  thundered   over 

Elsinore. 
O  blue  water!   we  that  polish  phrases,  what  have  we 

to  say  ? 
Thou  outlivest  man  and  science — ^till  the  sea  shall  pass 

away. 
O  blue  water !  we  that  love  thee  cannot  praise  thee  as 

we  ought. 
Metes  and  bounds  are  set  to  language,  verse  hath  feebler 

wings  than  thought. 

J.W. 
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GIFTS  OF   SUMMER 

God,  who  from  father  Adam  stole  a  rib 
Sleeping,  and  left  him  richer  by  the  loss, 
Taught  her  to  range  the  land  and  sea  across. 

And  as  she  skips  the  radiant  earth  to  crib 

A  perfume  here  and  there,  a  beam  of  light 
Flying  to  take  a  Uttle  tax  in  haste 
Of  prodigal  Paradises  flower'd  to  waste. 

And  trim  the  unequal  scales  of  joy  aright. 

To  some  great  London  squatting  foul  and  glum. 
Beside  a  stream  debauched,  in  purblind  skies. 
She  comes  at  night  to  give  the  heaven  his  eyes 

And  drive  a  golden  highway  down  the  slum. 

A  touch  like  dew  upon  a  burning  tongue ! 

On  wrinkled  brows  a  breath,  a  stroking  beam ! 

A  nameless  change  to  make  the  pavement  seem 
Less  like  a  tombstone  on  the  dead  world  flung ! 

Under  the  planes  by  terraced  river-banks. 
And  in  the  garden  by  the  city  gate. 
In  lovers'  ears  she  murmurs  early  and  late, 

Happy  to  take  their  happiness  for  thanks. 
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Childhood  revives  in  tired  children's  faces  • 
Sunlight  beyond  the  hours  of  labour  leaves 
A  time  to  live  ^  between  the  holiday  eves 

And  eager  morns  a  thread  of  midnight  races. 

Are  human  hearts  the  poorer  for  a  tear 
Shed,  or  the  richer  for  a  laugh  unlaughed  ? 
Or  gold  that  to  the  goldsmith's  handicraft 

Renders  the  lump  and  lets  the  form  appear  ? 

Her  shimmering  island  treasuries  of  balms 

Meet  her  with  lights  and  odours  undiminished. 
Whispering  cornfields  hail  the  progress  finished, 

Deep  woods  more  tranquil  for  the  willing  alms. 

J.  S.  P. 
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THE   SOUTH  COUNTRY 

When  I  am  living  in  the  Midlands 

That  are  sodden  and  unkind, 
I  light  my  lamp  in  the  evening : 

My  work  is  left  behind  • 
And  the  great  hills  in  the  South  Country 

Come  back  into  my  mind. 

The  great  hiUs  of  the  South  Country 

They  stand  along  the  sea : 
And  it 's  there  walking  in  the  high  woods 

That  I  could  wish  to  be, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Walking  along  with  me. 

The  men  that  live  in  North  England 

I  saw  them  for  a  day : 
Their  hearts  are  set  upon  the  waste  fells. 

Their  skies  are  fast  and  grey  : 
From  their  castle-walls  a  man  may  see 

The  mountains  far  away. 

F   X 
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The  men  that  live  in  West  England 

They  see  the  Severn  strong, 
A-rolling  on  rough  water  brown 

Light  aspen  leaves  along. 
They  have  the  secret  of  the  Rocks, 

And  the  oldest  kind  of  song. 

But  the  men  that  live  in  the  South  Country 

Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise. 
They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud  surf. 

And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 
Comes  surely  from  our  Sister  the  Spring 

When  over  the  sea  she  flies  j 
The  violets  suddenly  bloom  at  her  feet. 

She  blesses  us  with  surprise. 

I  never  get  between  the  pines. 

But  I  smell  the  Sussex  air. 
Nor  I  never  come  on  a  belt  of  sand 

But  my  home  is  there  • 
And  along  the  sky  the  line  of  the  downs 

So  noble  and  so  bare. 

A  lost  thing  could  I  never  find, 

Nor  a  broken  thing  mend  • 
And  I  fear  I  shall  be  all  alone 

When  I  get  towards  the  end. 
Who  will  there  be  to  comfort  me. 

Or  who  will  be  my  friend  ? 
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I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 
Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 

They  watch  the  stars  from  silent  folds. 
They  stiffly  plough  the  field. 

By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  Country 
My  poor  soul  should  be  healed. 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man. 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 
lAnd  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

1  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood 

Within  a  walk  of  the  sea. 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me. 

H.  B. 
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THE  LAST  SONG  OF   OISIN 

Here  is  the  cold,  and  there  the  sun  and  spring-  tide, 

Here  the  grey  dunes,  and  there  the  meads  of  peace, 
Here  the  dim  silence,  there  the  joys  of  song-tide. 

Dull  longing  here,  and  pain  that  shall  not  cease. 
Lo !  I  am  wrinkled,  old,  and  worn  unsightly. 

Weary  my  step  and  faint  my  faltering  knee. 
Yet  was  I  joyful  once,  and  blithe,  and  knightly, 

In  the  lost  lands  adown  the  western  sea. 

From  hut  and  hall  the  little  peoples  hasten  : 

Crooked  they  come,  and  fickle  in  their  ways  : 
They  toil  and  sweat  with  weary  breath  to  chasten 

The  niggard  earth  through  melancholy  days. 
And  black-stoled  men  with  dirge  and  chant  assail  them. 

And  pedlar  monarchs  fatten  on  their  woe. 
Then  at  the  even,  when  their  sinews  fail  them. 

From  the  great  toil  to  the  great  dark  they  go. 

I  was  a  lord  and  prince  in  the  Far  Islands, 
Where  in  the  seas  the  dawn  and  twilight  die, 

Sweet  with  the  winds  of  morn,  the  scent  of  highlands, 
The  blush  of  fruit,  the  gold  of  western  sky. 
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There  dwell  the  kings  who  rode  the  kingly  questing, 
The  bards  who  chanted  in  the  long  ago. 

There  the  high  warriors  from  the  battle  resting 
Drink  the  fiiJI  cups  which  the  immortals  know. 

Among  the  lilied  fields  of  the  Hereafter 

Dwell  they  whom  all   men  sought  the  wide  world 
through. 
Star-eyed,  bright-tressed,  before  whose  tears  and  laughter 

Steel  turned  to  wax,  and  rosemary  to  rue. 
More  faint  and  far  than  elfin  bells  in  May-time 

Comes  their  dear  voice  across  the  sundering  snow. 
And  through  the  mist  and  sleet  of  this  dark  daytime 

Their  rose-fringed  garments  trail  and  gleam  and  go. 

1  shiver  !     Lo  !  the  little  peoples  cluster, 

Poor  twisted  things  that  stare  and,  wondering,  flee. 
'Tis  even ;  from  afar  the  toilers  muster ; 

A  little  bell  rings  by  the  cold  grey  sea. 
They  laugh  and  flaunt  among  their  barren  places. 

Poor  joyless  mirth,  poor  passionless  base  tears ! 
A  coward  death  grins  from  their  pallid  faces. 

For  truth  has  fled  with  the  old  kingly  years. 

My  breath  is  heavy.     Haste  thou.  Death  the  master. 
Come  with  the  great  winds  from  the  shoreless  deep ! 

Carry  me  far  into  the  hills,  O !  faster. 

Through  white-fanged  pass  to  the  still  place  of  sleep. 
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Snow  blinds  my  eyes  :  I  faint :  a  light  is  glowing  : 
The  last  shrill  music  in  the  tempest  rings. 

And  the  great  midnight,  wide  and  wild  and  blowing, 
Gathers  my  heart  into  its  wandering  wings. 

J.B. 
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THE   ENEMIES   OF   SOCIETY 

From  Vaul  Verlaine*s  *  Las  Grotesques* 

With  only  shanks  to  ride  on. 
And  golden  looks  to  squander. 

In  rags,  and  hollow-eyed,  on 

The  ways  of  chance  they  wander. 

Shocked  virtue  flings  rebukes  at  'em. 
And  idiots  wish  them  wisdom. 

The  children  all  cock  snooks  at  'em. 
And  every  girl  has  quizz'd  'em. 

Designed  for  hate  and  jeering, 

An  evil  sort  they  seem. 
At  dusk  of  day  appearing 

Like  horrors  in  a  dream. 

For  their  desperate  fingers  twiddle 

(A  homesick  outlaws'  air) 
The  strings  of  a  whining  fiddle 

To  harsh  words  from  God-knows-wherc ; 
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And  in  their  eyes  the  passion 

Smiles  teaiful,  hard  to  please. 
For  gods  long  out  of  fashion. 

Dead  names,  eternities. 

Go,  homeless  tramps,  they  hate  you ! 

You  leave  a  curse  behind  ^ 
The  abyss,  the  beach  await  you. 

And  Paradise  is  blind. 

And  not  man  only  breaks  you  ; 

Just  Nature  helps  to  cow 
The  dolorous  pride  that  makes  you 

Walk  on  with  steadfast  brow. 

With  fierce  high  hopes  abhorred 

You  took  her  name  in  vain ; 
She  wreaks  on  your  damn'd  forehead 

Her  murderous  tempest-train. 

Junes  burn  you,  and  Decembers 
Nip  flesh  and  bone  ;  you  bleed. 

Your  ague-ridden  members 
Gashed  by  the  piercing  reed. 

Disgust  and  horror  greet  you  ; 

When  Death  takes  you  away. 
The  wolves  will  scorn  to  eat  you, 

A  cold  and  meagre  prey ! 

J.  S.  P. 
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ORESTILLA 

*  Tostremo  captus  amore  Aureliae  Orestiilae  cuius  praeter 
formam  nihil  umquam  bonus  laudavit* 

'  Nunc  Orestillam  commendo  tuaeque  fidei  trado.' 

Sallust. 
We  moderns,  Orestilla,  praise 
His  clear-cut  mastery  of  phrase. 
Who,  strangely  breaking  life  in  twain, 
Wrote  of  lost  joys  in  chill  disdain, 
With  loveblind  eyes  and  lips  unkissed. 
The  heartless  epigrammatist. 
Yet  once  that  sharp  and  piercing  tongue 
In  delicate  spring  days  was  young. 
And  ever  and  anon  there  gleam. 
Like  haunting  pageants  of  a  dream. 
Through  his  cold  sentences  the  parts 
Played  in  that  tragedy  of  hearts. 
Fingers  that  sweep  across  the  lyre 
Of  love,  and  passion,  and  desire. 
The  same  old  tale  :  a  mother's  eyes 
Forgotten  in  full  sacrifice 
Of  honour,  self,  and  duty,  all 
At  one  irrevocable  call. 
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Yes,  Orestilla,  so  we  track 

Through  the  faint  ages,  looking  back. 

Thy  passionate  career  of  love. 

As,  winding  through  the  heights  above, 

There  shone  on  some  Arcadian 

The  splendid  company  of  Pan, 

Till  plunging  in  the  distant  haze 

The  Lord  Gods  vanished  from  his  gaze. 

Thus  dimly  peering,  through  the  thick 

Stormclouds  of  turbid  rhetoric. 

Lingers  the  sunshine  where  thy  name 

Gleams  with  a  splendour  none  may  tame  j 

Thy  perilous  soft  kisses  spent 

On  lips  no  kissing  might  content. 

Those  tender-smiling  eyes  of  time 

Which  held  in  capture  Catiline  ; 

None  may  thy  brimming  life  recall. 

One  wild  impassioned  carnival. 

Desire  unfettered,  unrestrained. 

The  love  that  gathered  as  it  gained. 

No  sleep  through  all  the  panting  night. 

Two  spirits  rapt  in  one  far  flight. 

Till  through  thy  curtains  closely  drawn 

Stole  the  white  fingers  of  the  dawn. 

No  respite  through  the  eager  day. 

Thy  lover  speeding  forth  to  slay 

Him  through  whose  narrow  soul  there  ran 

The  twinges  of  the  Puritan  ; 
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To  capture  in  adventure  bold 
All  that  men  lovingly  behold, 
And  clasp  it,  if  but  true  he  smote, 
A  necklace  round  thy  queenly  throat. 
Thou  held'st  the  whole  world  in  thine  eyes, 
The  sky  from  sunset  to  sunrise ; 
In  tapering  fingers  of  thine  hands. 
Why  not  full  empire  of  all  lands  ? 

He  fell  in  hopeless  battle  hurled 
Against  the  masters  of  the  world, 
Nor  didst  thou  shun  with  him  to  see 
The  dim  halls  of  Persephone. 
There  lay  on  thine  imperial  head 
The  solemn  splendour  of  the  dead. 
And  on  that  passionate  strange  face 
The  white  calm  of  the  altar-place. 

A.  C.  M. 
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^CLEARING   UP'  IN   THE 
SOUTHERN   ALPS 

The  dew  clings  to  the  myrtle,  yet  glittering  with  rain  5 
The  mist  clings  to  the  mountain,  expelled  from  the 

plain ; 
The  clouds  rise  to  the  high  tops,  but  the  highest  is 

clear  • 
And  a  rare  gleam  on  the  snow-field  says  sunshine  is 

near. 

The  sheep  left  in  the  sheepfold  are  munching  their  hay; 
The  shepherd,  wrapped  in  his  long  cloak,  does  not  lead 

them  to-day ; 
The  dog  sits  by  the  fold-gate  with  watch-keeping  eye ; 
He  looks  oft  to  his  master,  who  nods,  ^  By-and-by  !  * 

The  sun  stares  through  its  vapour  like  a  moon  hid  in 

mist. 
With  a  wan  eye  as  a  lover  who  has  failed  in  his  tryst ; 
The  old  sit  in  their  corner  and  tell  old  tales  anew ; 
And  I  sit  by  the  fireside  and  dream  of  love  and  you. 


Now  the  traveller  paces  the  gallery,  impatient  of  rest  j 
And  the  lover  scrawls  on  the  window  the  name  he  loves 

best; 
One  takes  up  a  thrice-read  paper,  then  flings  it  away  j 
Not  China  and  not  Fashoda  can  hold  him  to-day. 

But  a  bird  sings  in  the  garden,  'tis  the  first  we  have 

heard; 
He  tells  what  his  God  has  told  him,  the  harbinger's 

word; 
And  a  break  comes  in  the  distance,  lo !  a  strip  there  of 

blue; 
'Tis  a  rent  torn  in  the  cloud-veil,  and  an  Eye  looks 

through. 

And  the  mists  roll  up  the  mountains,  persistent,  if  slow; 

Like  dull  guests  at  a  banquet,  at  length  they  will  go ; 

And  the  sun  will  return  to-morrow,  and  clouds  dis- 
appear ; 

But  still  I  shall  think  of  you,  love,  and  long  you  were 
here. 

A.  G.  B. 
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A    'CRUSHING'    EXPOSURE 

A  Tragedy  In  Five  Acts 


'TwAS  in  Throgmorton  Street  we  met. 

We  were  two  fools  and  one  promoter. 
And  Jones  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget 
Floater. 


II 

Yes,  Floater  was  his  name  •  he  penned 

A  very  readable  prospectus. 
But  that  was  just  what  in  the  end 
Wrecked  us. 


m 

The  public  bit  and  read  about 

The  chances  of  a  record  crushing. 
And  things  that  Floater  wrote  without 
Blushing. 
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IV 


The  shares  rose  fast,  and  there  was  fun 

For  us  and  Floater  for  a  fortnight, 
Until  they  fell  a  point  in  one 
Short  night. 


Then  Floater  sought  to  save  his  skin 

By  imitating  Jones's  pen-mark. 
And  Floater  last  was  heard  of  in 
Denmark. 

J.  W. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 

A.D.    3000 

They  will  dig  us  up  in  a  thousand  years. 

As  we  dig  the  tombs  of  Greece ; 
They  will  lift  our  stones,  and  shift  our  bones. 

And  nothing  be  left  in  peace. 
But  I  think  they  will  hold  a  service  still. 

On  a  kind  of  All  Saints  Day, 
For  the  valiant  men  with  sword  and  pen 
Of  the  great  Ones  passed  away. 

And  the  bells  will  all  be  ringing, 
And  the  children's  voices  singing, 
And  the  prayers  of  good  men  winging 
Up  the  distance  far  away. 

They  will  weigh  us  then  in  a  righteous  scale, 

And  many  a  last  be  first ; 
And  many  a  light  be  doomed  to  fail. 

And  many  a  doom  reversed  : 
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But  there'll  be  in  the  long-drawn  roll  a  few 

Who  will  stand  the  sternest  test. 
With  the  love  of  brotherhood  planted  true 

In  the  bravest,  manliest  breast. 

Did  tliey  love  their  country,  women,  and  men. 

And  give  her  the  best  they  had  ? 
Then  little  they  heed  of  class  or  creed. 

Of  gossip  or  hate  grown  mad. 
But  they'll  bid,  as  the  mighty  organ  rings, 

The  Vox  Angelica  blow  • 
And  Pity,  the  angel,  spread  her  wings 

O'er  many  a  fault  below. 

Warrior,  statesman,  sage,  a  host 
Who  have  won  the  heroes'  praise — 

Poet  and  artist,  Shakespeare  most- 
Will  shine  with  peculiar  bays  : 

And  last  not  least  in  the  ghostly  throng. 
Will  be  those  who  have  left  behind 

Not  warrior's  name,  or  genius'  fame. 
But  who  laboured,  and  loved  their  kind. 

So  at  last  when  the  thousand  years  are  o'er 

And  the  wars  and  tumults  cease. 
They  will  sing  of  the  mighty  men  of  yore 

Who  have  led  to  the  years  of  peace. 
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But  they  will  not  sing  in  the  gentle  eve 

As  they  sang  in  the  morning  bold. 
For  the  great  songs  fly  as  the  great  deeds  die, 

And  the  sun  and  the  stars  are  cold. 

But  the  bells  will  all  be  ringing, 
And  the  children's  voices  singing, 
And  the  prayers  of  good  men  winging 
Up  the  distance  far  away. 

A.  G.  B. 
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THE   SIXTH   OF   MARCH 

Beiwg  the  day  appointed  for  the  Annual  Parish  Meeting 
throughout  England  and  Wales, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Meeting  speaks : 
To  all  and  sundry  greeting ! 

Once  more  on  phoenix  wing 
Appears  our  parish  meeting, 

True  harbinger  of  Spring ! 
Choose  fifteen  good  and  true  men, 

As  in  past  years  you've  done. 
Or  (should  it  please  you)  women, 

All  over  twenty-one. 

In  this  ideal  parish 

I  need  not  press  on  you. 
Since  criminals  are  rarish,  ^ 

That  such  you  must  eschew. 
Far  hence  must  fly  the  feet  of 

The  bankrupt  and  the  thief, 
And  persons  in  receipt  of 

Parochial  relief. 

Else  every  nomination 
Tm  ready  to  receive  j 
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I'll  put  them  in  rotation. 

And  count  the  votes  you  give. 

Unless  some  person,  quoting 
Sched.  i.,  a  poll  demands. 

The  method  of  the  voting 
Will  be  by  show  of  hands. 

An  interval  for  the  voting  i    after  vjhich  the   Varish 
Council  is  constituted^  and  its  Chairman  speaks : 

Your  chairman  I'm  co-opted ; 

The  O'erseer  is  clerk-elect ; 
What  Acts  ^  shall  be  adopted 

Behoves  you  now  reflect. 
What  passion  sways  th'  elector. 

What  hope,  or  what  desire. 
Which  to  fulfil,  the  Rector 

We'll  rate,  and  rate  the  Squire. 

Say,  shall  we  light  the  village 

With  the  electric  ray  ? 
(Though  Parson  call  it  pillage. 

He  can't  refuse  to  pay.) 
Or  shall  we  by  fire-engines 

Insure  our  roofs  of  thatch 
From  Vulcan's  stealthy  vengeance 

And  childhood's  casual  match  ? 

'   For  a  list  of  Adoptive  Acts  see    sect.  7  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1 894. 
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There 's  washing  might  be  pleasant 

When  Summer  heats  draw  on ; 
But  Nature  laves  the  peasant 

With  perspiration. 
More  useful  to  the  toiler 

A  wash-house  for  his  clothes, 
Complete  with  patent  boiler. 

And  mangle,  tubs,  and  trows  ^. 

Or  should  one  care  for  reading, 

Three-farthings-in-the-pound 
Supplies  what  light  and  leading 

In  literature  is  found: — 
Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Corelli, 

^  Enquire  within '  (for  cooks). 
The  Laureate,  and  Shelley, 

And  Lubbock's  Hundred  books. 

Thus  gayer  than  a  circus 

Our  village  life  shall  run. 
With  no  fear  of  the  Work'us 

To  intrude  and  spoil  the  fun. 
Our  sun  can  hatch  no  viper. 

No  frost  can  mar  our  June, 
Since  others  pay  the  piper 

And  we  but  call  the  tune. 

{They  make  a  rate^  then  dona,) 

H.  C.  B. 

*  Otherwise  troughs. 
H 
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SPRING   THE  ALCHEMIST 

By  a  luoodside  in  early  April 

Why  need  we  ransack  with  unhallowed  care 
The  dark  recesses  of  reluctant  earth 
For  jewels  rich  and  rare 
To  make  us  mirth  ? 
For  be  they,  as  they  are,  wondrously  fair. 
Yet  are  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  worth 

The  toil  that  won,  the  guile  that  sold. 
The  pride  that  wears  what  envious  eyes  behold  ? 

Lo !  where  the  Spring  with  magic-breathing  mouth 
Revisits  this  dear  woodland  and  these  fields  ! 
No  instruments  uncouth 

Th'  enchantress  wields : 
To  whispers  of  the  west  and  of  the  south 
The  happy  lavish  earth  her  treasure  yields  : 

And  in  what  palace  wilt  thou  find 
Such  ornament  of  beauty  to  thy  mind  ? 


Against  the  woven  arras  of  the  wood 
The  chestnut  lifts  her  pearly  coronet ; 

The  white  thorn  hath  her  snood 
With  emeralds  set  ^ 
What  golden  bosses  e'er  so  richly  stood, 
Or  silver  braid  upon  a  coverlet, 

As  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
Daffodils  shine  and  pure  anemones  ? 

On  every  blade  of  grass  beneath  the  moon 
Some  elf  hath  hung  the  dowry  of  a  bride. 
And  diamond  chains  festoon 
The  whole  woodside ; 
Yet,  ere  the  glorious  sun  is  at  his  noon. 
Each  glittering  gem  invisible  hands  shall  hide. 

That  so  to-morrow  may  renew 
The  daily  wonder  of  the  morning  dew. 

O  Spring !  rare  Alchemist !  thy  work  is  fin6. 
Beyond  the  furthest  reach  of  human  skill ; 
Nor  any  fear  is  thine 
Or  thought  of  ill : 
Thy  jewels  and  the  jewels  of  tlie  mine 
Delight  the  eye  ;  but  thine  alone  can  fill 

(Power  unpossessed  by  mint  or  mart !) 
With  reawakening  hopes  the  weary  heart. 

N.  C.  S. 
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DREYFUS 

OXJ   KpVTTTet  ToSs  (TYifJUCt  v(}iVV*   Vl!\(rog  Jg  6ctV0VTA 

€1  f^yj  rm  fjuetyut^oov  AdijbLoviof  ye  fJL  l%f/. 
Ti\  OS  TTOLTpvi  Zpdm  TTOTE  TT^oLyfJicLTei  TTo^Ao,  7ra,pe(rxov 

OlaiTTooof  re  rpiTrovf  ycXeivoTSpog  yiyovoL* 
TTUis  o    sddvov ;   Trd/rpvi  f>C6  TTctpo^vvQeia-ct  fpoviVTS 

ov  Ti  ycoLKov  ^pd/TAVTt  kXKa»  f^STOiycof  effv. 


DE  ROUGEMONT 

'^Avapd  fJLOi  msTTB  Movcct  Tro^vrpowov,  os  juui^cL  ^oAAi 
'TrXtibyx^vi  'ApeioviKMf  yjvioxSv  kfJuu^A  ^. 

TToXXm  ^'  ctv^podTTCov  t^ev  aa-TSct  kcCi  voqv  eyvce) 
vvf4,<peiCt)v  o    eXoLxsv  kou  TTctpa,  AoLi(rTpvyo(n. 

TTAVTct  a    kp  y\v  'OovcTYjof  a,fjt,eivcov  ttXyiv  ctre  yceivov 

*  iW  =  a  large  water-tortoise  (Arist.  //.>€.  J.  33.  3). 
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GLADSTONE 

%fl/jUL  TOO    ioT  ctvafog  7roXvT>^YiiJLovog,  Of  iitfMiys 
XctihATrci  6ctppri(rot.f  ;^f/^fp/>;v  (iioTOv. 

TTUf  oLyopevcroLVTo^  l3fovTV}(re  ISctpvoTo/xos^  opy^  j 
ovo  e(poivfj  (pcoveiv  ctXXct  ycepctvvofioXitv, 

ovKWJV  00^  oLyctQov  TS  KoCi  vfiea-iv  cipriov  avSpct 
ctAcLvoLTov  TToiiiv  rjv  (p6ovof  ctActvdTOig' 

KcCl   TO  TlXog   (f>6lVoi(n  ^l^VXVV  O^VVOCKTI   Kttf^OVTt 

8ct)K€  6eof  ycoifioLv  vttvov  oipetXof^evov* 

tlp^VflV  TToSeoVTCL   KCLKUV  T    AX^COV  OD/OLTTOLvXoLV 

a/TTrerov  slpriyt]^  a,f^(peKoiXtAl/e  ve<po^, 
OQvXo(rvyf\i  HxXot^  Xv(rctg  (TTvyepov  l^vyoVy  cLurof 
apcijbLevG^  fj^eyoiAtiy  yifncn  eMvSepiAv, 

R.  A. 
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TO  THE  STOIC  WITHIN 

*  'Tis  well/  thou  sayest,  ^  to  spurn, 
A  world  would  else  spurn  thee  • 
Draw  in  the  empty  hand ; 
Shut  eyes  that  longing  tire ; 
Since  it  is  vain  to  yearn 
When  most  is  show  we  see, — 
Air  flickering  on  hot  sand 
To  mock  the  soul's  desire ; — 
Then  welcome  knife,  or  fire, 
And  the  serene  command 
(O  heavenly  cautery !) 
That  bids  an  instant  burn. 
To  win  a  life's  release, 
Self-m aster dom,  sure  peace/ 

Yes,  peace  is  well ;  but  war 
Better  for  who  can  fight. 
When  wronged  weakness  sues 
'Gainst  foes  to  spread  a  shield  • 
And  such  as  recreant  are 
Lest  wages  prove  too  light. 
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Or  maim  themselves  to  excuse 
Due  service  in  the  field, 
Themselves  to  slavery  yield ; 
To  save  their  life,  they  lose 
Life's  cause,  their  love  of  right ; — 
A  loss  more  shameful  far 
Than  shameful'st  shame  or  loss 
The  indifferent  world  can  cause. 


Stretch  out  thy  hands,  then ;  not 
In  expectation  vain, 
But  lavishing  thy  good ; 
All  is  not  good  that 's  gold. 
Advance  thine  eyes,  that  sought 
Beauty,  to  seek  again. 
But  heavenlier  understood 
Worship  what  they  behold. 
And  let  desire  be  bold 
To  aim  at  what  it  would, — 
Full  joy,  surcease  of  pain. 
To  glad  the  common  lot  • 
So  shall  thy  world  become 
Not  hostile,  but  a  home. 


H.  C.  B. 
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THE   DOGSTAR 

Like  jewels  of  light  in  a  magic  pavilion 
Glow  magnificent  stars  in  the  indigo  sky. 

But  in  saffron  and  silver,  in  gold  and  vermilion, 
The  dogstar  is  changing  and  gleaming  on  high. 

Ardent  and  dominant,  beautiful,  brilliant. 
He  scorches  the  earth  in  tyrannical  sway, 

Till  only  the  billows  are  cool  and  resilient. 
Crested  and  plumed  with  their  silvery  spray. 

The  world  is  half  mad  with  the  heat,  and  delirious. 
For  no  longer  the  sibilant  breezes  come ; 

Under  the  luminous  circle  of  Sirius 
Everything  living  is  sullen  and  dumb. 

On  the  zenith  he  glows,  ever  glitt'ring  and  weaving 
His  colours  in  tissues  and  prisms  of  light, 

A  marvellous  island  of  radiance,  relieving 
The  infinite  hollow  of  cavernous  night. 

I  can  hear  the  long-drawn  breath  of  the  Ocean, 
Coming  irregular,  murmurous,  deep. 

So  weary  and  tired  with  monotonous  motion. 
Soothing  all  else  but  herself  into  sleep. 
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I  will  wait  near  the  sea  by  the  marble  Madonna, 
I  will  wait  with  the  roses  that  wait  for  you, 

With  the  flowers  that  are  clasping  and  clinging  upon  her. 
And  violets  weeping  a  scented  dew. 

All  nature  around  her  is  throbbing  and  torrid. 

She  only  is  passionless  and  at  rest. 
Cold  as  the  clematis  kissing  her  forehead. 

Pale  as  the  lilies  upon  her  breast. 

When  the  light  has   come   down  from  the   rivers   of 
Starland, 

Caressing  the  waves  of  the  pensive  sea. 
Then,  with  flowers  in  your  hair  of  the  red  roses'  garland, 

Come  with  the  wind  of  the  night  to  me. 

A.  H. 
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TETAAei  AH  KPAAIH 

We  too  shall  fall  and  others  fill  our  room  : 
They  wax,  we  wane  apace,  the  coward  saith. 
Our  glory  dwines  and  dies  till  but  the  wraith 

Of  buried  pride  shall  glimmer  o'er  our  tomb. 

Oh !  on  a  perilous  brink  we  draw  our  breath. 
Careless  and  free,  nor  heed  the  abysmal  gloom 
Of  the  dim  nether  chasm,  fraught  with  doom, 

And  roaring  of  the  viewless  streams  of  death. 

Yet,  saith  the  brave,  come  death,  come  doom,  come 
strife  1 
Not  ours  to  dream  the  sensuous  hours  away. 

Not  ours  to  make  our  fond  desires  our  shield 
Or  batten  on  the  languors  of  decay. 
But  guard  our  heritage  of  active  life. 

And  work  and  watch  still  armoured  for  the  field. 

H.  E.  B. 
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A   SON   OF   THE   HOUSE 

His  father  looked  through  clear  brown  eyes ; 

With  lovely  lips  his  mother  smiled  j 
A  sister's  voice  to  morning  skies 

Rang  the  free  laughter  of  a  child. 

The  eyes  were  washed  in  maiden's  tears; 

The  smile  but  blistered  where  it  fell ; 
The  laugh  made  seraphs  stop  their  ears 

Against  the  blasphemy  of  hell, 

H.  C.  B. 
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TO  AUTUMN 

Mage,  at  whose  wizard  touch  the  woods  recover, 

After  their  drowsy  green  monotony, 

A  yet  more  gay  gaudy  variety 
Than  that  they  wore  when  Spring  new  hung  them  over, 
Autumn,  all  hail !  once  more  for  every  lover 

Of  thine,  thy  ways  are  brave  with  tapestry. 

And  paven  with  gold  of  heavenly  alchemy. 
Treasures  that  know  no  counter-claim  of  trover. 

For  not  to-day  Spring's  soft  hues  softly  blended, 
But  saffron,  russet,  bronze,  the  landscape  flashes. 
And  fruit  for  flowers,  for  buds  the  brighter  berry. 

Glitter  and  glow  as  in  a  sunset  splendid. 

Promising  cheer  even  in  the  year's  last  ashes. 

To  warm  white  Winter  and  make  Christmas  merry. 

T.  H.  W. 
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^TO  GEORGE  BORROW  OF  BLESSED 
MEMORY ' 

Tuhlished  in  ^  The  Spectator,' 

I  LONG  to  leave  city  and  book  and  pen. 
The  square-built  houses,  the  streets  of  men, 
The  high-toned  weeklies,  the  patriot  press. 
The  pent-up  gardens,  the  formal  dress. 

I  could  live  for  a  year  and  never  desire 

A  single  glance  at  the  latest  wire ; 

Cricket  or  « Kaffirs,'  shipwrecks  or  shares, 

Do  you  think  that  the  penniless  vagabond  cares  ? 

I  would  traverse  the  road  that  I  never  have  trod. 

Flung  over  the  downs  like  an  arrow  of  God, 

The  lonely  places,  the  infinite  air. 

And  the  tombs  of  dead  kings  that  are  sleeping  there. 

I  would  go  to  a  forest  I  never  have  seen. 
Where  the  waters  are  cool  and  the  ways  are  green ; 
And  watch,  like  a  vision  of  far-away  seas. 
Blue  spaces  that  open  and  close  in  the  trees. 
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I  would  wander  through  countries  I  never  have  known, 
On  the  path  that  men  travelled  to  conquer  a  throne, 
That  endless  journey  that  girdles  the  world 
To  the  ultimate  grave  where  the  banner  is  furled. 

Or  I  will  go  back  to  the  country  I  know. 
Where  the  sea  and  the  cliflFs  are  embattled  below ; 
Where  the  moorland  spreads  out  like  a  wonderful  dream 
Of  a  purple  robe  with  a  silver  seam  5 

Where  the  curlews  cry  loud,  and  the  scent  of  the  peat 
Warns  the  rash  treading  of  treacherous  feet ; 
And  when  I  am  dead  they  may  write,  if  they  list, 
^  He  loved  the  good  sunshine,  he  loved  the  grey  mist/ 

A.  C.  M. 
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DAFFODILS 

Here  at  the  heart  of  Earth's  distress 

Come  tears  of  deep  Jove- weariness 

Quick-gathering,  till  a  golden  rain, 

Like  some  sad  memory  of  pain. 

Athwart  the  valley  glides,  and  grows 

To  one  long  tide  ^  while  as  it  flows. 

Through  all  the  woodland  creeks  and  bays, 

Eddy  on  eddy  curls  and  plays. 

Waves  break,  and  breaking  hurl  bright  foam, 

Starwise  beneath  the  leafy  dome. 

Then  when  the  first  hot  fit  is  spent. 

And  ebbs  in  long-drawn  ravishment 

Some  jetsam  of  the  larger  sea. 

Some  flower  of  waning  ecstasy. 

Beneath  blue  skies  uprears  its  head. 

With  dark  green  leaves  enwraps  its  bed. 

Not  unforgetflil  of  that  birth. 
Nor  all  divorced  from  parent  Earth, 
These  children  of  a  quick  desire, 
Instinct  with  elemental  fire, 
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Pierce  the  green  gloom  with  shafts  of  flame : 

Half-hid  as  knowing  whence  they  came, 

Yet  radiant  with  the  dim  presage 

Of  Nature's  most  high  embassage. 

These  are  her  loveliest :  wide  eyes 

Now  opening  with  a  quick  surprise  : 

Still  eloquent  of  ancient  Springs, 

And  faint  remembered  whisperings 

Of  Grecian  fields  and  sunlit  streams. 

Far-told  in  legendary  dreams. 

This  one  a  cup  athirst  for  dew, 

A  captive  star,  a  prisoned  hue ; 

That  one  a  glory  wrung  from  heaven. 

Each  one  a  song  to  beauty  given. 

From  lip  to  yellow  lip  at  morn 

The  winding  melody  is  born  : 

At  noon  the  selfsame  tale  is  told 

In  changing  harmonies  of  gold  5 

Till  eve,  with  soft  ensuing  grey. 

Both  flower  and  song  to  rest  doth  lay. 

Quenching  in  one  clear  calm  delight 

The  cradled  blossoms  of  the  night. 

H.  T.  B. 
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EPIGRAMS 


AN   HONORARY   DEGREE. 


Nansen,  of  Arctic  enterprise  the  hero, 
Has  faced  degrees  five  fathoms  below  zero, 
Yet  shall  these  have  the  comfort  of  a  thaw 
Matched  with  our  frosty  favour,  Civil  Law. 


11.   another. 


A  sheep-skin  for  a  wolf!     And  therefore  we 
Give  Cecil  Rhodes  a  Civil  Law  degree. 
Alas,  from  out  the  Doctor's  gown  still  peer 
The  dirk  and  hanger  of  the  buccaneer ! 


lu.   the  pessimist. 

'  The  world  's  a  nest  of  nincompoops,'  he  said  ; 

^  Only  a  hermit  can  avoid  the  Ass, 
The  Pedant,  and  the  Prig.'     Straight  home  he  fled 

And  barred  the  door.     When  lo !  a  looking-glass. 
I  1 
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IV.    A  CRITIC. 

At  this  man's  word  each  bantling  poet  dies ; 

When  he  reviews  you,  author,  leave  all  hope ; 
For  'twixt  your  jewels  and  the  reader's  eyes 

He  poises  an  inverted  telescope. 

V.    A   FRIEND  CONTEMPLATING   MATRIMONY. 

Ah,  treacherous  companion  of  my  youth ! 

Seek  not  the  sorrow  of  a  double  life, 
Lest  all  too  late  you  learn  this  bitter  truth  : 

A  tried  friend 's  better  than  a  trying  wife. 

Vi.    PLEA  OF   AN  IDLER. 

They  say  ^  Life 's  like  strong  spirit,  and  much  toil 
Like  water  added  makes  it  seem  more  sweet.' 

Quite  true,  no  doubt ;  but  yet  I  hate  to  spoil 
The  spirit's  flavour,  so — I  drink  it  neat. 


St.J.  L. 
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lOVEM   LAPIDEM 

FoEDUS  init  (quidni  ?)  lonathas  cum  fratre  Britanno. 

'  Fraternum  O  vere  dulcc  sodalitium/ 
Foedus  init.     Vatis  sed  vox  manet  altera  tandem 

*  Frater  ave '  dicto,  dicat  ut  *  atque  vale.' 


Foedus  agis  lonathas  fratemo  a  sanguine  ?     Pulcre. 
Privignus  ni  esses,  tu  patruelis  eras. 

H.  T.  B. 
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THE  SOLDIER  OF   FORTUNE 

I  HAVE  seen  thy  face  in  the  foray,  I  have  heard  thy 
voice  in  the  fray. 
When  the  stars  shrunk  in  the  silence  or  the  great 
midnights  blew ; 
Men  have  worn  their  steel-blades,  seeking  by  night  and 
day, 
Selling   their  souls  for   the   vain   dreams, — I    have 
followed  the  true. 
Frosts  have  dulled  the  scabbard,  suns  have  furrowed 
the  thong. 
And  the  great  winds  of  the  north-west  have  steeled 
the  vagrant  eye ; 
So  through  the  world  I  wander,  haggard  and  fierce  and 
strong. 
Seeking  the  goal  I  see  not,  toiling  I  tell  not  why. 

I   have   loved  all   good   things,   song   and   foray   and 
wine. 
The  hearth's  red  glow  at  the  even,  the  gladsome  face 
of  a  friend. 
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The  suns  and  snows  of  the  hill-lands,  the  sting  of  the 
winter's  brine, 
Dawn  and  noon  and  the  twilight,  day  and  the  day- 
light's end. 
I  have  ridden  the  old  path,  ridden  it  fierce  and  strong, 
By  camp  and  dty  and  moorland  and  the  grey  face  of 
the  sea  j 
Wrath  abides  at  my  forehead,  but  at  my  heart  a  song. 
The  ancient  wayfaring  ballad,  the  royal  chaunt  of  the 
free. 

For  ever  in  cloud  or  May-tide  thy  voice  has  been  in  my 
ear, 
In  the  quivering  mists  of  battle  thy  face  has  shone 
like  a  star ; 
Never  the  steel  ranks  broke  when  the  Lord  sent  forth 
His  fear. 
But  thy  hand  has  held  my  bridle  and  girt  my  soul  for 
war, 
I  am  broken  and  houseless,  lost  my  clan  and  my  name, 
A  stranger  treads  on  my  homelands,  no  heart  re- 
membereth  me. 
But  be  thou  my  portion,  lady  of  stars  and  flame. 

Little  I  ask  of  the  red  gold,  having  the  winds  and 
thee. 

J.B. 
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A   SONNET 

Even  as  the  slow  retreat  of  the  tired  wave 
Follows  the  ultimate  fullness  of  the  tide. 
So  passion,  to  the  last  kiss  gratified. 
Ebbs  from  the  heart.     What  profits  then  to  save 
The  dreaded  memory  ?     Fill  up  the  grave 
Of  the  intolerable  changeling  that  has  died, — 
The  thing  called  Love,  that  is  sense  satisfied, — 
The  bitter  Lord  of  many  a  desperate  slave. 

Surely  we  are  even  a  stage  play  that  the  fates 
Ordain  for  their  own  solace,  since  to  us 
Are  given  passions  fierce  and  clamorous. 
And  mingled  with  them  love  of  purity. 
Knowledge,  and  beauty  of  soul.     Oh,  puppets,  see 
How  the  gods  mock  your  ever-shifting  states! 

St.J.  L. 
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WALES   AGAIN 

Once  more  the  land  of  greenery 

Her  art  of  healing  plies. 
And  from  her  hills  and  trees  and  rills 
A  cooling  stream  of  vision  fills 

My  dust-distempered  eyes. 

No  more  the  town's  exhausted  air 

Is  like  a  room  of  death ; 
But  fresh  and  free  the  western  sea 
Sends  o'er  the  hills  to  welcome  me 

His  own  reviving  breath. 

Nothing  is  unfamiliar  here. 

Yet  all  is  fresh  in  view 
As  Beauty's  face,  wherein  we  trace 
Each  thousand-times-o'erpondered  grace, 

And  find  it  ever  new. 

The  friendly  quiet  of  these  vales. 

The  welcome  of  the  wind. 
The  smiles  of  earth,  whence  have  they  birth  ? 
From  things  untouched  by  grief  or  mirth, 

Inanimate  and  blind  ? 


Or  was  it  truth  the  poet  sang 

Of  Nature's  living  powers. 
Of  feeling  trees,  of  calling  seas. 
The  wandering  voices  of  the  breeze, 

The  silent  joy  of  flowers  ? 

O  well  for  him  !     And  we,  tho'  bound 

By  custom's  narrower  creed, 
Well,  if  we  deem  the  mystic  gleam. 
That  passes  quickly  as  a  dream. 

Is  not  a  dream  indeed. 

Tho'  not  from  conscious  stocks  and  stones 

Refreshing  streams  are  spread, 
Tho'  *■  we  receive  but  what  we  give,' 
And  '  in  our  life  alone '  they  live. 
They  are  not  therefore  dead. 

What  power  soe'er  made  light  and  shade 

Upon  the  green  grass  fall. 
And  gave  us  eyes  to  watch  the  skies. 
Pulses  to  beat,  and  tears  to  rise. 

Is  life  alike  in  all. 

O  mountains  green  !     O  cooling  rills ! 

O  generous  sea-born  wind ! 
Keep  this  your  art,  and  still  impart 
Hope  to  the  chill  estranged  heart 

Its  fountains  to  unbind !  N.  C. 
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FATHERHOOD 

A  KESS,  a  word  of  thanks,  away 
They're  gone,  and  you  forsaken  learn 

The  blessedness  of  giving ;  they 
(So  Nature  bids)  forget,  nor  turn 
To  where  you  sit,  and  watch,  and  yearn. 

And  you  (so  Nature  bids)  would  go 
Thro'  fire  and  water  for  their  sake ; 

Rise  early,  late  take  rest,  to  sow 

Their  wealth,  and  lie  all  night  awake 
If  but  their  little  finger  ache. 

The  storied  prince,  with  wondrous  hair. 

Which  stole  men's  hearts  and  wrought  his  bale 

Rebelling, — since  he  had  no  heir 
Built  him  a  pillar  in  the  dale, 
'  Absalom's,'  lest  his  name  should  fail. 

It  fails  not,  though  the  pillar  lies 
In  dust ;  because  the  outraged  one. 

His  father,  with  strong  agonies 
Cried  it  until  his  life  was  done, 
*  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !' 
K 
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So  Nature  bade.     Or  might  it  be 
God  ?  Who  in  Jewry  once  (they  say) 

Cried  with  a  great  cry,  ^  Come  to  me, 
Children/ — who  still  held  on  their  way. 
Though  He  spread  out  His  hands  all  day. 

H.  C.  B. 
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RHODESIA 

I  HAVE  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 
And  the  find  is  a  reef  in  Rhodesia, 

But  I  fear  it  is  all  in  the  air. 

And  worth  less  than  an  ounce  of  magnesia. 

<  Will  you  settle,'  quoth  she,'  *  when  we're  wed. 
On  me  some  of  the  gold  of  Rhodesia  ? ' 

*  I  will  settle  with  pleasure,'  I  said, 
'  An  estate  as  extensive  as  Moesia.* 

But  when  the  great  claim  was  pegged  out, 
It  held  none  of  the  gold  of  Rliodesia, 

And  the  lady  betook  her  to  pout 
As  in  Ingoldsby  lays  did  Rohesia. 

The  moral  is  this :  what  we  say 
Is  not  always  the  truth  in  Rhodesia; 

We  are  learning  the  Krugerite  way, 
'Tis  a  way  that  has  lost  me  my  Decia. 

J.  W. 
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A   PORTRAIT 

Soft  eyelids  drooping  over  softer  eyes 

Awake  with  dreams  that  come  before  the  morn ; 

A  voice  of  strange  unquestioning  surmise, 
Too  low  for  laughter  and  too  light  for  scorn. 

The  indifferent  languor  of  your  mouth  betrays 
Love's  inquisition  •  and  your  throat's  pure  white, 

Made  chaste  as  ice  through  unrepentant  days. 
Proclaims  the  inviolable  eremite. 

White  throat,  soft  eyes,  and  music-murmuring  voice. 
You  bind  my  senses  with  a  triple  chain. 

Only,  I  ask,  be  yours  no  more  the  choice 
Of  what  for  me  is  joy,  and  what  is  pain. 

H.  T.  B. 
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THE  LUCKY  BARGAIN 

I  HAVE  a  friend,  without  whose  hce 
(God  keep  his  face  from  sorrow  free !) 
The  world  would  be  a  dreary  place 
For  weary  me. 

To  please  him  is  my  chief  delight ; 
Fd  rather  die  than  give  him  pain, 
Yet  this  Pve  done  in  my  despite. 

And  shall  again. 

My  friend  is  kind  when  I  am  cross. 
Nor  ever  cross  when  I  am  kind ; 
He  rules  the  sullen  waves  that  toss 
My  toiling  mind. 

His  gracious  spirit  gives  me  joy : 
What  can  I  give  him  for  his  grace  ? 
A  little,  useless,  battered  toy 

OfTime  and  Space, 

A  box  of  prayers  with  broken  wings, 
Of  shapeless  hopes  and  wasted  hours. 
Of  half  a  hundred  worn-out  things 

And  faded  flowers, 
K  1 
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Wherein  one  blossom  lives  and  makes 
A  light,  whereat  his  lips  will  part 
And  smile  for  kindness  as  he  takes 

The  proflFered  heart. 


N.  C.  S. 
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A  MOLlfeRE 

Genie  aux  yeux  clairs  et  k  la  bouche  moqueuse, 
Les  poetes  du  temps  valent  moins  qu'autrefois, 
Le  rocher  magique  est  encore  k  toi, 
D'ob  I'on  boit  k  plein  flot  la  source  rieuse. 
Comme  s'ouvre  Tespace  lumineux  du  grand  ciel 
Quand  le  vent  du  printemps  chasse  loin  les  nuages, 
La  vie  s'ouvre  claire  et  sereine  dans  tes  pages 
Quand  tu  nous  la  montres  d'une  humeur  sans  fiel. 
G^nie  aux  yeux  clairs  et  k  la  bouche  moqueuse, 
Laisse  couler  toujours  ta  source  rieuse ! 

E.  W. 
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EPILOGUE   TO   A   VOLUME   OF 
POEMS 

Is  this  the  end  of  my  philosophy  ? 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  all  the  weary  time, 
The  barren  years  I  spent  at  Learning's  knee, — 

A  cry  in  the  dark,  an  inarticulate  rhyme, 
My  life's  flower  but  a  scentless  violet. 
My  summer  gone,  my  sheaves  ungarnered  yet  ? 

Oh,  passionate  thought  that  freezes  in  the  brain ! 

Oh,  love  that  vainly  grasps  and  shakes  the  bars ! 
Blind  giants,  burst  your  bonds,  and  rise  amain 

Beyond  the  empurpled  pathway  of  the  stars  ^ 
Gaze  on  the  spheres  where  Love  and  Life  are  one, 
And  share  the  golden  glory  of  the  sun ! 

Hangs  there  no  horn  beside  the  wall,  whose  blast 
Shall  rend  the  iron  bar,  the  sullen  grate. 

And  set  the  fiery  captives  free  at  last  ? 
Is  there  no  magic  word  to  burst  the  gate 

That  wards  the  mystic  garden  of  the  mind. 

No  hope  for  poor  dumb  lips,  for  eyes  all  blind  ? 


Ah  Love,  at  last,  I  turn  to  thee  alone ! 

Thine  is  the  horn,  the  magic  word  is  thine ; 
Only  thy  kiss  makes  musical  the  moan 

Of  stammering  lips, — the  eyes  of  dulbiess  shine 
Only  when  thou  dost  grant  them  thy  caress, 
And  bidst  them  look  upon  thy  loveliness. 

Kiss  my  weak,  faltering  lips,  oh,  thou  who  art 
Beauty  and  Love  incarnate.     Fire  my  brain. 

Free  the  enchanted  prisoners  of  my  heart. 
Strong  children  of  my  passion  and  my  pain. 

And  make  the  barren  desert  of  my  hours 

Like  some  fair  country,  white  with  sun  and  flowers ! 

Oh,  deathless  spirit,  beautiful  and  free, 

Whose  touch  transmutes  the  whole  sad  world  to  gold. 
What  are  their  dull  philosophies  to  thee. 

Their  learning  and  their  proverbs  that  the  old 
Prate  to  the  hot-blood  young  ?     One  word  of  lore 
From  thy  sweet  lips  outweighs  their  hoarded  store. 

Grant  me  a  word,  that,  ere  the  foolish  day 
Called  Life  has  fled,  I  feel  at  least  thy  power. 

And  catch  a  glint  of  gold  above  the  grey. 

And  mark  the  sunshaft  slanting  through  the  shower. 

So  shall  my  prisoned  heart  burst  all  its  bars 

And  soar,  for  one  wild  moment,  to  the  stars. 

St.  J.  L. 
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JUSTICE 

God  hath  engirt  her  with  a  flaming  sword. 

She  sits  enthroned  with  Mercy  at  her  side ; 
God  speaketh  in  her  voice,  and  at  her  word 
The  hearts  of  men  are  tried. 

Man's  memory  is  short,  but  hers  is  long  • 

With  vengeance  for  some  half-forgotten  crime 
She  strikes  some  head  set  high  above  the  throng. 
Triumphant  over  Time. 

Divinest  thing  is  she  of  all  the  state, 

Aloof  she  sits  and  judges  through  the  years. 
Sometimes  her  stern  eyes  wax  compassionate. 
And  Mercy  smiles  through  tears. 

J.  W. 
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TO  ...  . 

In  the  dim  gallery  of  my  years  to  come 
I  saw  a  still  white  statue  set  on  high, 
Most  eloquent  in  imagery  dumb 

Of  how  my  youth  came  piteously  to  die, 
A  face  more  tender  than  the  tenderest  sky 
That  turns  with  blushing  coyness  to  the  morn, 
Yet  fixed,  as  one  who,  wellnigh  overborne. 
Turns  with  a  last  sad  eflfort  to  deny. 

And  on  its  base  were  graved  in  strange  design, 
These  wasted  years,  this  broken  life  of  mine. 

The  youth  struck  sudden  in  the  hollow  night. 
The  tortuous  years  that  wander  to  no  goal ; — 
And  under  all  was  written  in  a  scroll, 

*  His  heart  was  withered  while  his  eyes  were  bright.' 

A.  C.  M. 
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EASED  ALE  TARN 

Eight  years  ago  I  saw  thee  first, 

And  on  my  unaccustomed  eyes 
Thy  solitary  radiance  burst. 

And  dimmed  them  with  a  glad  surprise. 

The  gorgeous  clouds  their  solemn  state 
In  thy  clear  depths  unaltered  kept ; 

They  seemed  a  palace,  fair  and  great. 
Where  some  enchanted  Beauty  slept. 

So  calm  thou  wast,  as  if  a  child 

Encircled  by  its  mother^s  arm ; 
The  rocks  subdued  their  aspect  wild. 

And  stooped  to  shield  thy  sleep  from  harm, 

Eight  years  ago !     And  now  to-day 

I  climbed  again  the  rocky  stair ; 
Again  thy  silent  waters  lay 

Before  me — with  how  changed  an  air  ! 
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Dark,  with  a  restless  gleam  half-lit. 
Not  cruel — but  remorseless,  deep 

As  thoughts  of  ancient  kings  that  sit 
With  lidless  eyes,  unknowing  sleep. 

No  placid  warders  now,  around 

Beetled  each  black  and  threatening  form. 
With  naked  terrors  clad,  and  crowned 

By  streamers  of  the  flying  storm. 

So  changed !     Save  that  alluring  name 
That  so  belies  thy  present  mien. 

In  nothing  art  thou  now  the  same 
As  in  my  memory  thou  hast  been. 

Since  first  I  lay  beside  thy  brink. 
My  spirit  the  sole  unquiet  part 

In  all  that  stillness — nay,  I  think 

Thy  peace  one  hour  held  e'en  my  heart ! 


So  changed  !     The  easy  moral  slips 
The  human  soul's  inconstant  moods, 

Joy  and  despair — why  move  the  lips 
For  such  thin-worn  similitudes  ? 

Our  puny  rages  spread  no  pall 

So  black  as  this,  but  showman-wise 

We  lift  one  corner,  lest  there  fall 
Egyptian  darkness  on  our  eyes. 

L 
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Nay,  nor  so  lightly  may  we  change 

The  colour  of  our  life,  as  thou, 
Who,  when  this  wind,  that  drives  yon  strange 

Pale  gleams  across  Helvellyn's  brow. 

The  last  white  shreds  of  cloud  shall  chase 
From  off  the  sunlit  blue,  wilt  show 

As  soft  a  bosom,  clear  a  face. 
As  once  to  me — eight  years  ago ! 

N.  C.  S. 
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THE  COAST  OF  BOHEMIA 

At  the  pass's  turn  I  stand. 
There  suddenly  the  valley-land 
Sweeps  widening  ever  more  and  more 
Till  it  meet  the  distant  shore. 
I  see  the  wide  sand  meet  the  tide. 
There  we  galloped  side  by  side. 
Fresh  is  the  rapture  of  the  race. 
The  rapture  of  her  form  and  face, 
The  eye  half-closed,  the  deeper  blush 
Raised  by  the  mad  wind's  furious  rush, 
The  flying  locks,  of  which  each  tress 
Might  make  Titania's  silken  dress 
Golden  and  soft,  and  like  the  beam 
Of  a  midsummer's  moonlight  dream. 
Now  in  the  distant  tufts  of  trees 
My  eye  the  peering  white  house  sees. 
What  is  she  doing  ?  does  she  stand 
And  tend  the  flowers  with  her  hand, 
Whose  heads  have  no  such  lovely  stoop 
As  her  young  body's  musing  droop  ? 
Does  she  her  glossy  pony  bless 
With  a  precious,  sweet  caress. 
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Or  ride  him  with  uplifted  face. 
With  wild  and  easy  native  grace  ? 
Only  an  hour,  and  I  shall  stand 
And  see  her  eyes  and  take  her  hand. 


E.  W. 


"J 


TO  ...  . 

I  KNOW  not  how,  what  fantasy  of  chance 

Brought  me  to  this  great  trouble,  that  I  fell ; 
I  know  not  how,  what  magic  of  your  glance 
Stole  through  the  watches  of  my  citadel, 
So  straight  I  yielded,  I  could  not  rebel. 
Beyond  all  rupture,  far  beyond  regret 
You  bound  me  with  your  mystic  amulet. 
Laid  on  me  your  inviolable  spell. 

Give  me  then  strength  to  murmur  not  nor  brood, 
While  in  a  desolate  similitude 

Passes  the  long  grey  regiment  of  days ; 
Rather  to  count  this  present  but  a  dream 
Till  that  sure  meeting  of  the  sundered  stream 

Too  strong  for  parting  and  too  deep  for  pain. 

A.  C.  M. 


L  1 
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STANZAS  ON  THE  MORAL  VALUE 
OF   ART 

I  AM  young  enough  to  be  no  minion 
Of  creeds  that  bully,  belief  that  batters 

Your  reason  out,  and,  in  my  opinion. 
Art  is  the  only  thing  that  matters. 

Toil  diurnal,  passion  nocturnal — 

That  kind  of  thing  is  but  momentary  : 

Art,  at  any  rate,  is  eternal. 

Art,  at  least,  is  quite  stationary. 

The  world  itself  conspires  to  frustrate 

The  strong  emotions  that  sauce  existence. 

In  Art  unharmed  you  may  find  them,  lust,  hate. 
Fear,  and  the  lack  of  religious  resistance. 

Sculpture  shows  what  man  might  have  risen  to  • 

Poetry  (rarely)  prepares  your  ears 
For  the  tune  all  the  minor  poets  listen  to. 

The  pulsing,  passionate  pain  of  the  spheres. 


Music  *s  an  excellent  substitute 

For  debauch  (which  is  growing  annoyingly  rare) ; 
Why,  a  man  may  feel  all  the  lusts  of  a  brute, 

Sitting  the  while  on  a  pink  plush  chair ! 

So  I  pin  my  favour  on  Art's  shoulder. 

An  attention  which,  I  am  certain,  flatters ; 

And  I  loudly  remark  to  every  beholder. 
Art  is  the  only  thing  that  matters. 

St.J.L. 
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LUCREZIA    AT   FERRARA 

Fuhlished  in  «  The  Speaker ^ 

Who  shall  recall  in  this  home-keeping  Queen, 
This  patient  toy  and  plaything  of  her  Lord's, 
That  peerless  Princess  who  was  wooed  between 
A  cincture  of  bright  swords  ? 

I  stir  no  passion  and  no  heart  is  mine, 
In  ceremonious  order  pass  my  days. 
My  spirit  shattered  to  a  mean  decline 
Of  dull,  domestic  praise. 

My  tiring-women  wonder  as  they  free 

My  rounded  limbs,  my  loose  and  lustrous  hair. 
And  praise  me  for  my  matchless  piety, 
Who  am  so  matchless  fair. 

I  who  am  held  in  such  a  pure  report 

Here  in  this  sound  of  Adriatic  seas. 
Pattern  of  wifely  virtue  to  a  Court 
Of  faithful  Ferrarese. 
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Now  is  the  splendour  of  my  youth  forgot, 

Pride  of  my  conquering  race  put  out  of  mind, 
No  more  men  dread  the  Borgia's  hidden  plot. 
The  murder  undivined. 

From  that  fierce  tempest  of  the  earlier  years, 
When  Caesar  travelled  Umbria  like  a  blast 
Heavy  with  wailing  of  a  nation's  tears, 
The  sun  breaks  out  at  last. 

Cities  arise  and  happy  children  dwell, 

And  draw  their  innocent  and  flower-like  breath. 
Where  once  he  swept,  a  King  more  terrible 
And  merciless  than  death. 

And  in  this  open  palace  of  the  earth. 

This  blossoming  barrier  thrust  between  two  seas, 
God  gathers  to  a  new  and  timely  birth 
His  old  felicities. 

As  this  fair  land  my  Caesar  racked  in  strife 

Is  yet  a  second  time  more  fully  blest, 
So  too  the  broken  torrent  of  my  life 
Turns  peacefully  to  rest. 

The  splendour  and  the  sinfulness  are  lost. 

The  instant  homage  tendered  from  all  eyes. 
As  here,  in  life's  continuous  holocaust. 
The  old  Lucrezia  dies. 
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They  loved  my  body,  and  defiled  my  name ; 

My  first  incomparable  loves  were  made 
Another  pawn  in  Alexander's  game, 
And  to  disaster  played. 

They  bartered  my  fair  body  for  a  bribe. 

My  golden  hair,  my  delicate  soft  limbs. 
To  still  a  rival's  bitter  diatribe. 

Or  take  a  Captain's  whims. 

This  happy  land  cried  out  upon  my  head. 

And  smote  to  scorn  its  prone  adulteress  : 
Princes  lay  stricken  on  my  nuptial  bed 
In  perilous  caress. 

Yet  I  repent  not.     1  have  no  regret 

For  all  the  triumphs  that  my  youth  has  won  ^ 
I  have  stood  highest  on  Earth's  parapet, 
Challenged  the  golden  sun. 

No  heritage  of  sinfulness  shall  mar 

The  story  of  my  beauty,  when  men  tell 
How,  in  the  likeness  of  the  morning  star, 
I  rose,  and  gleamed,  and  fell. 

I  have  no  fear  whatever  men  may  write. 

Censorious  pedants  pandering  to  a  creed, 
1  ^  While  beauty  lasts  and  eyes  keep  any  sight ' 
Alone  it  shall  succeed. 

*   Longus,  fi^XP'-^  ^^  fcaXKos  ^  Koi  6(f>6d\fio\  fiXeiraacrtv. 
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I  did  not  choose  the  cloistered  gardenway 

That  cold  and  bloodless  anchorites  have  trod. 
Well  fenced,  and  certain  is  that  slow  decay 
That  leads  at  last  to  God. 

I  have  been  foremost  in  the  eyes  of  all, 

Caesar  and  I,  upon  this  narrow  stage ; 
We  did  not,  in  our  passion's  carnival. 
Renounce  our  heritage. 

The  daughter  of  Vanozza  is  no  more ; 

The  mistress  of  rich  cities  now  is  gone 
From  all  that  tumult  to  the  peaceful  shore 
Of  slow  oblivion. 

A.  C.  M. 
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THORFINN   KARLSEFNPS   DREAM 

Karlsefni  sat  in  Brattahlid,  and  all 

Save  he  were  sleeping  silent  in  the  hall  ^ 

The  fire  upon  the  carven  high-seat  threw 

Long  tongues  of  light  of  weird  and  changeful  hue ; 

And  as  he  mused  his  soul  was  overcast 

With  shadows  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

The  high-seat  broadened  till  it  was  a  throne 

On  some  strange  strand  and  had  become  his  own ; 

He  marked  amid  the  weapons  on  the  racks 

A  sceptre  shapen  from  a  battle-axe. 

And  far  away  as  'twere  a  murmuring 

Of  some  assembly  massed  to  meet  its  King. 

On  lands  more  fair  the  ocean  seemed  to  break 

Than  those  whereof  Varangian  spearmen  spake ; 

Lands  of  waste  mountains  wan  with  winter  snows. 

Lands  of  rich  gardens  starred  with  summer  rose. 

Lands  of  deep  valleys  blithe  with  corn  and  vine, 

Lands  of  wide  pastures  populous  with  kine. 

Lands  of  green  forest  glades  wherein  no  man 

Hath  set  his  footstep  since  the  world  began. 

Lands  where  strong  nations  rule  in  righteousness. 

Lands  that  the  gods  of  Asgard  love  and  bless. 
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*  The  gcxls  of  Asgard — vain  such  speech  to-day 

Since  the  White  Christ  hath  come  to  Norroway. 

Now  duty  leadeth  to  the  laurel  crown ; 

Match  me  in  camp  or  senate  this  renown, 

To  win  for  Christ  an  unknown  hemisphere, 

Forgotten  from  my  death  till  some  shall  steer 

Their  barks  beyond  the  strait  of  Hercules 

To  find  sweet  islands  pearling  perilous  seas. 

And  seam  their  tempest-riven  canvas  furled 

In  havens  of  a  new-discovered  world. 

This  quest  is  not  for  me,  for  I  have  given 

Abundant  years  to  sin,  and  rare  to  heaven. 

The  dead  are  many,  but  the  living  few  j 

One  generation  from  the  rock  can  hew 

Rough  stones  to  be  smooth-fashioned  after  them ; 

One  digs  the  ore,  another  sets  the  gem ; 

One  does  the  work,  another  hath  the  name, 

Miscrowned  may  be  the  head  enwreathed  with  fame. 

And  if  one  hath  it — hear  a  voice  that  warns, 

^'The  crown  of  fame  is  but  a  crown  of  thorns.*' 

And  if  one  hath  it  not — the  grief  one  bore. 

Like  Noah's  dove,  returns  not  any  more.' 

The  dream  waxed  fainter  as  the  stars  grew  dim ; 

The  empire  was  for  others,  not  for  him. 

So  vanish  dreams  with  expectation  dressed. 

They  fail  the  worst  whose  promise  was  the  best. 

J.  W. 
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